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Rte AK ... Symbol of Leadership 


A LEADER in any industry steps ahead of the times with new 
products and new processes. 


Such leadership rests upon scientific achievements that 
can be translated into practical and far-reaching results. 

Our extensive research facilities have been — and are 
now — at the service of our customers in setting the pace 
for advancements in the meat packing industry. 


: PRESCO SEASONINGS 
Ameng the many products for meat processing ; PRESCO FLASH CURE 
originated in our research laboratories are the famous + * PRESCO PICKLING SALT 


- BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 
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Arbogast-Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Armour & Company, Kansas City, Kans. 
Ed. Auge Packing Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
Boston Sausage Co., Boston, Mass. 
L. S. Briggs Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Bryan Bros., West Point, Miss. 
Canada Packers, Ltd., Hull, Quebec, Canada 
Cherokee Packing Co., Gaffney, S.C. 
Chicopee, Provision Co., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 
Dallas City Packing Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Eckert Packing Co., Defiance, Ohio 
Empacadora Brener, Santa Clara, Mexico 


First National Stores, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 


S.R. Gerber Sausage Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Glover Packing Co., Roswell, N. Mex. 
Goren Packing Co., E. Boston, Mass. 


Hickory Hill Meat Packers, Tampa, Fla. 
Hoffman Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Geo. A. Hormel Co., Fort Dodge, lowa 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 








ig King Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho 

Wlewis Bros., Portland, Oreg. 

Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
McKenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt 

M&M Packing Co., Dublin, Ga. 


New England Provision Co., Boston, Mass 


Odom Sausage Co., Madison, Tenn. 
Pasco Meat Products, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Bronx, N. Y. 
C.H. Rice Co., Bangor, Maine 
J. M. Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Seethaler’s Wholesale Meat Co., Provo, Utah 
Shopsy’s Foods, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Southern Provision Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southland Provision Co., Orangeburg, S.C. 
Stearns Packing Co., Auburn, Maine 
Robert E. Stumpf, Cleveland, Ohio 
Suber-Edwards Co., Quincy, Florida 
Sunnyland Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Tobin Packing Co., Albany, N.Y. 
Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Albert Lea, Mign. 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Wilson & Co., Inc., South Omaha, Neb. 
Zenith Meat Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Zenith Meat Company, Wichita, Kans. 
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JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 


fy Hygrade Food Products Corp., Newark, N. J 


50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 





Already serving many 
Leading Sausage Makers 























Models for almost every size of plant 


The NEW BUFFALO CONVERTER 


It reduces cutting time up to 50%... it lowers operating and labor 

costs substantially...it produces a finer textured product of higher yield. The 
secret is in the exclusive new knife design which operates at increased 
speed. Some sausage makers use this machine as a direct cutting converter 
thereby eliminating grinding and saving additional time. Write or call 

us or see your Buffalo representative today about the X-Series Converters. 


...the equipment 
you'll find in better plants 
everywhere 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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A Gain From Trouble? 


On the basis of the hints, innuendoes, impli- 
cations and outright accusations to which we 
have been exposed during well over two dec- 
ades in the meat packing industry, we expect 
that hundreds of companies and individuals will 
welcome their approaching chance to tell their 
views about the state of competition in the 
business at local, regional and national levels. 

It appears that anyone who honestly wishes 
to do so will have an opportunity to introduce 
evidence or express his opinion, either at the 
hearings on S 1356 and HR 5282 and 5283, 
which are bills to transfer the regulatory au- 
thority over meat packers from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, or during proceedings in connection with 
three large packers’ petitions for modification 
of the consent decree. 

While we are convinced that none of the 
kinfolk ever gains from a family brawl—except, 
perhaps, for a bloody nose, blackened eyes 
and dirtied linen—we have no doubt that there 
are outsiders who will watch the fracas with 
glee and step in to pick up the pieces to their 
own benefit. The altercation may even move 
the meat industry—large and small packers 
alike—a step nearer to the closely-regulated 
public utility status with which it has been 
threatened in the past. 

If there must be a public demonstration of 
industry differences, we can only hope that 
facts will be given recognition equivalent to 
that sometimes accorded to more sensational 
rumor, hearsay and fantasy. 

We can even hope that there might be forth- 
coming a realistic definition of “fair competi- 
tion” which the individual meat packer could 
not only apply to his big, bigger and biggest 
neighbors, but which he would also feel im- 
pelled to apply to himself in his relations with 
his equal and smaller competitors. 

We can even hope that some other stock 
greeting might replace the common: “Have you 
heard about that chiseling, price-cutting so- 
and-so, and the other such-and-such down the 


street, and that s.o.b. big packer branch at 
Doe’s Corner?” 


News and Views 





NIMPA's Midwestern division meeting, set for Friday and 


Saturday, March 29-30, at the President Hotel in Kansas City, 
will feature a special session on packaging as well as an ac- 
counting session and sales training clinic. Edward Olszewski, 
American Packing Co., St. Louis, vice president of the division, 
said that a panel of packers will lead the packaging discussion. 
Supplier representatives also will participate. The group expects 
to discuss flexible, rigid, vacuum and overwrapped packages. 
This is the first year in which a separate regional meeting has 
been scheduled for the Midwestern division. Previously the 
group met jointly with the Central division. 

NIMPA’s national convention, to be held May 11-14 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, also may have a special session cover- 
ing packaging along with advertising, merchandising and sales 
promotion, according to John A. Killick, executive secretary. 
He said the session under consideration would tie in with the 
sales training program of NIMPA’s Fred Sharpe. 


Bills Introduced in both houses of the New York legislature 


The 


would establish a meat inspection service in the state agricul- 
ture department, to cover plants not under municipal or federal 
inspection. The state agriculture commissioner would be author- 
ized to seize and destroy unstamped meat. The proposed pro- 
gram is contained in Senate Bill 2716 and Assembly Bill 3188. 
Another measure—Senate Bill 2970—would authorize town 
boards to regulate inspection. of meat to be used for human 
consumption. Meat inspection activities in New York now are 
conducted by local health departments. The state department 
of health is working: out details of a sanitary code amendment 
that would set up uniform standards for the local inspection 
programs. 


First Annual meeting of the Kansas Independent Meat 
Packers Association is scheduled for Sunday, April 7, at the 
Broadview Hotel in Emporia. Guest speaker will be John A. 
Killick, executive secretary of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association. Virgil Ohse of Ohse Meat Products, Topeka, 
is president of the Kansas organization. 


Net Sales of $13,483,753 and a profit of $115,432 have been 


reported by Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, for the fiscal 
year ended October 27, 1957. Of greater importance than the 
profit, said Joseph Strobl, president, are the steps which were 
taken to strengthen the reorganized company’s financial posi- 
tion, such as substantial plant improvements and reduction of 
indebtedness. 


Net Income realized by farmers increased 4 per cent in 1956, to 


an estimated $11,800,000,000, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. The $500,000,000 gain marked the end of a 
four-year decline. Cash receipts from livestock and livestock 
products totaled $16,200,000,000 during 1956, a $400,000,000 
increase over the previous year. The increase for livestock was 
caused by larger marketings, which more than offset a slight 
decline in average prices, the USDA said. 


Quick Action on the bill (HR-4090) to extend the 52 per cent 


corporate income tax rate for another year beyond April 1 was 
urged by the Administration at the weekly meeting of Repub- 
lican Congressional leaders with President Eisenhower. The bill 
has been approved by the House ways and and means com- 
mittee and favorably reported to the House, but action is being 
held up to give Senate leaders time to build up a strong de- 
fense against the Fulbright amendment in the Senate. The 
amendment would give tax relief to small business. 











HAWAII TRIP is won at annual dinner by veteran Charles Gossett 
and Mrs. Gossett, Davis Packing Co., Boise, Idaho, to whom presi- 
dent E. F. Forbes of WSPMA is giving United Air Lines tickets. 





ERIC JOHNSTON, president, Motion Picture Association of Ameri- 
ca, talks to newspapermen while Blaine Liljenquist, Washington 
representative of the western packers’ group, listens approvingly. 


SMALL SEGMENT of crowd is comfortably seated at sausage session. 
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Western Packers 


Own Policies and 


I csieiniees on utility marked many of the sessions 
of the eleventh annual meeting of the Western States 
Meat Packers Association, held at the Sheraton-Palace 
hotel in San Francisco, February 18 to 21, while a mili- 
tant spirit was made evident in the policies proclaimed 
by the officers of the group. 

Attendance at the four-day convention totaled more 
than 2,000, including meat industry representatives from 
11 western and some midwestern and eastern states, as 
well as suppliers, officials of state and federal agencies, 
marketing experts and others. The conventioneers partici- 
pated in nine special sessions—several of these being joint 
meetings of related groups—as well as general and busi- 
ness sessions. They visited the exhibit halls and the hos. 
pitality rooms and ended the convention with an old time 
vaudeville dinner dance at the Sheraton-Palace. Fifty- 
eight companies promoted their products and services in 
the suppliers’ exposition and 35 firms maintained hos- 
pitality headquarters on various floors of the hotel. 

Chairmanship of the WSMPA board of directors stayed 
in the Northwest with election of Leland Jacobsmuhlen 
of the Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore., for 1957-58, to 
succeed Henry J. Kruse of the Seattle Packing Co. E. F. 
Forbes was reelected to the key posts of president and 
general manager, while Eugene Ranconi, Walti-Schilling 
& Co., Santa Cruz, Cal., was again chosen as association 
secretary and Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, was continued as treasurer. 

A new vice president—Homer Glover, Glover Packing 
Co., Roswell, New Mexico—was named to join incumbents 
Douglas Allan, James Allan & Sons, San Francisco; Albert 
T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, and M. H. Brown, 
Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Directors elected for terms expiring in 1960 included 
Douglas Allan; G, F. Chambers, Cascade Meats, Ine., 
Salem, Ore.; Thores Johnson, Made-Rite Sausage Co., 
Sacramento; Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle; 
Alden D. Mace, Mace Meat Co., Dixon, Cal.; C. F. Moore, 
Ogden Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah; Wade Parker, 
Pacific Meat Co., Portland; Anton Rieder, Coast Packing 
Co., Los Angeles; C, P. Shaffer, Midland Empire Packing 
Co., Billings, Mont.; Sam Rudnick, Kern Valley Packing 
Co., Bakersfield, Cal.; Don R. Wilson, Carstens Packing 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., and George S. Wright, Wright Pack- 
ing Co., National City, Cal. 

In retiring as chairman of the board, Henry J. Kruse 
made a statesmanlike “off-the-record” talk to the mem- 
bers in which he pleaded for greater intra-industry toler- 
ance and understanding and a united attack on the 
common problems of all American meat packers. 

WSMPA will continue to fight unfair selling and mer- 
chandising practices, lower meat freight rates from the 
Midwest, imported meats, modification of the consent de- 
cree, consignment selling of livestock and all other de- 
velopments which threaten the independent packers of 
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Confer on Their 


Regional Problems 


the West, the group was told by president E. F. Forbes. 
The association will favor the transfer of regulatory 
authority over meat industry trade practices and anti- 
monopoly control to the Federal Trade Commission from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In his report (see 
page 49) Forbes assured WSMPA members that they 
would win either effective administration of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture or the transfer of authority to the FTC. 
Secretary Eugene Ranconi reported that WSMPA 
set a new membership high on December 31, 1956, with 
184 general and 279 associate members for a total of 463. 
Forbes commented that “our goal of 500 is not far away.” 
In spite of the heaviest project expenditures in the 
association’s history—including contributions to research 
at agricultural colleges and product advertising—treasurer 
Anton Rieder informed the members that income from 
dues and other sources exceeded expenses during 1956. 
LABOR: First of the convention sessions was that of 
the industrial relations committee, held on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 18, and addressed (see page 51) by William H. 
Smith, jr., director of the department of research and 
analysis of the Federated Employers of San Francisco. 
Smith predicted that 1957 would be a peaceful year in 
employer-employe relations in the meat industry, but one 
of increasing direct and fringe labor costs. 
ACCOUNTING: An overflow audience at the account- 
ing session on February 19 heard Louis Hageman, vice 
president and general manager of the Luer Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, discuss “Production and Accounting are 
Teammates.” Hageman cited a number of instances of 
how the accounting and production departments in his 
own company work together to produce better profit re- 
sults, For example, livestock buyers are kept informed 
about changes in debits and credits and are required to 


AUDIENCE attending the 
joint tallow and hide ses- 
sion were told about some 
hopeful new developments 
in the by-products field, 
but were also reminded 
again and again that more 
research and quality im- 
Provement are “musts" if 
they are going to cope 
with growing surpluses. 
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ARMED SERVICES procurement officials answer questions of boners. 


MODELS parade at the “Top of the Mark" fashion show with 
San Francisco and Golden Gate (through windows) as backdrop. 
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Nominating committee chairman HAROLD D. KUMMER brings in the slate. Retiring chairman HENRY J. KRUSE pleads 
for better intra-industry understanding. President E. F. FORBES says "Fight." New chairman LELAND JACOBSMUHLEN 
accepts his responsibilities. Treasurer ANTON RIEDER reports that "WSMPA takes in more than it spends.” 


report daily on the “buy” and to make estimates on 
yields, grades, etc. With the latter information there is 
a continuing opportunity to check buying judgment. 

Hageman said that his firm is able to work out an 
estimated profit and loss on hogs on the day they are 
purchased—that is, several days before slaughter. He 
pointed out that the establishment of standards permits 
a daily accounting on operations, and asserted that the 
business moves too fast to allow the packer to depend 
on a departmental p. and |. alone. He emphasized that 
there must be provision for daily control. 

Norman Brammall, president of Food Management, 
Inc., spoke on “Sales Realizations.” 

Ellis T. McClure of Cuyamaca Meats, and chairman 
of the WSMPA accounting committee, said that the 
group has pursued three objectives in its work with the 
association’s accounting manual and current review of 
the industry situation: 

1. Cost of every finished product should be known. 

2. That the source of profits or losses should be de- 
termined. 

3. That all items that cost cash should be controlled 
and accounted for as efficiently and effectively as cash. 

BEEF-ANIMAL CONSERVATION: The beef and the 
animal health and livestock conservation committees held 
a joint meeting under their respective chairmen, Leland 
Jacobsmuhlen of Arrow Meat Co. and Harold Kummer 
of Kummer Meat Co. 

Earle G. Reed of Livestock Conservation, Inc., told 
the group that the industry must go on reducing its 
“waste line” to save more meat for the growing U. S. 
population and to save money for producers and pack- 
ers. 

“Cooperative action in meat conservation and livestock 
loss prevention means,” he said, “placing yourself and 
your organization in a position so that you can work 
with other organizations and individuals for the common 
good of the general economy.” 

Pointing out that the increase in meat production from 
22.000,000,000 Ibs. in 1951 to 28,000,000,000 Ibs. has 
been spectacular, Reed asserted that the reduction in re- 
lative as well as total losses from bruises, cripples and 
mortality has been even greater percentagewise. 

According to Reed, the amount being spent on ani- 
mal disease research is inadequate and the sum availa- 
ble for work on better livestock handling and other con- 
servation practices is pitifully small. 

“This livestock industry needs more preventative prac- 
tices developed through research and less pleasing plati- 
tudes and tall talk about inability to save or make any 
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money because the cost of avoidable losses is eating 
away at the possible profits,” Reed declared. 

Reporting that the president of Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., Frank J. Knutzen of Swift & Company, has 
set as goal an increase of $1,000 in the average income 
per livestock producing farm through more extensive and 
intensive application of proved livestock conservation 
practices and meat saving methods, Reed pointed out 
that this would mean an average saving for the meat 
industry of about $1 per head on each animal processed. 

Reed asked the western meat industry to give its ac- 
tive financial support to the livestock conservation work. 

William G. Davis of the Remington Arms Co. demon- 
strated the firm’s new humane stunner (see the NP of 
October 13, 1956, page 97) and told how several pack- 
ers have found that only one blow per anjmal is re- 
quired with the new instrument. 

Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, director of livestock regu- 
latory programs, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, discussed measly beef—the 
problem is more serious in the Pacific Coast states and 
very serious for the packer in connection with some herds 
—as well as anaplasmosis. Diagnostic tests for the latter 
have been improved, according to Van Houweling, and 
experience in certain areas has proved that the disease 
can be combatted successfully. 

Van Houweling said that while the fight against bovine 
tuberculosis has been very successful, it has become 
more difficult as the incidence has dropped below 1 per 
cent and the lines by which infection is traced back have 
become more tenuous. There must be no relaxation in 
testing and other measures, he warned, lest the disease 
gain a new foothold in cattle herds. 

The nation’s cattlemen want a national beef promo- 
tion program and they, as well as the hog and sheep 
producers, believe that each group should promote its 
own meat rather than all meat in general, according to 
Carl Garrison, a director of the National Beef Council. 

“A well-balanced national beef promotion program,” 
Garrison said, “should be conducted in part at the county 
and state level, generally coordinated nationally by the 
National Council, with the administration of most of the 
paid advertising to be handled at the national level. We 
anticipate eventually a national federated program that 
will be supported by a strong grass roots foundation, de- 
veloped through local beef promotion activity, coordi- 
nated in some of the states bv a state office with a 
strong national office equipped to provide services and 
coordination as required. 


“The type and approach of a national program should 
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be based on the results of a consumer and industry-wide 
survey or poll. Before the expenditure of any funds the 
questions, “What is the possibility of increasing the con- 
sumption of beef and beef products?’ and “What is the 
likelihood that this can be done profitably?’ should be 
answered.” 

Although too few of California’s cattle producers ap- 
proved of a mandatory 10c checkoff to validate the leg- 
islation, Garrison said that a new proposal will call for 
a 10c checkoff at the time of brand inspection, but will 
probably permit the return of the contribution to those 
producers who do not wish to participate. 

After stating that the cattle producers had reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that a voluntary system of con- 
tributions cannot be depended upon to develop and un- 
derwrite the kind of promotional program needed, Gar- 
rison reported that a bill has been introduced in the 
U. S. Senate (S 646) to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to permit a deduction up to 10c per head on 
livestock sold at posted markets. The funds would be used 
first for research and education, and then for advertis- 
ing, according to Garrison. 

The Tuesday morning session closed with a discussion 
of “Grading and the Beef Packer” (see page 66) by 
John C. Pierce, chief of the standardization branch of the 
livestock division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

BEEF BONERS: Led by chairman Paul Blackman of 
Acme Meat Co., Los Angeles, and aided by a panel com- 
posed of Paul Doss, chief of the meat and meat products 
branch of the headquarters office of .the Military Sub- 
sistence Agency, Chicago; Joseph M. Silva, jr., of Murphy 
Meat Co., Sacramento, and Col. Russell McNellis of the 
Veterinary Corps, Sixth Army, the beef boners at their 
Tuesday afternoon meeting dug into many of their prob- 
lems in connection with armed services procurement. 

Chairman Blackman emphasized that the basic problems 
of the industry have not changed materially during the 
past year, and that the major interest of the beef boners 
lies in future prospects and the coming requirements of 
the government for four- and six-way beef. 

In estimating futures needs of the services, Paul Doss 
commented that a year ago his office expected to be in the 
market for about 4,000,000 Ibs. of boneless meat per month 
in 1956, but that monthly requirements actually averaged 
5,000,000 Ibs. and rose to 6,000,000 Ibs. during December 
and January last. While there will be a temporary cut- 
back in buying this spring, procurement may rise again to 
hold steady during the balance of the year. There is a 
possibility’ of an increase in six-way boneless beef needs 
since the Air Force has conducted tests in ten installations 
and the product has been well accepted. 

Doss also reported that there may be a change in pro- 
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curement policy on veal with boneless meat replacing 
semi-boneless. This could make the business more at- 
tractive to bidders. 

Colonel MecNellis stated that his one aim has been to 
standardize inspection and that this is being accomplished. 

A list of 14 points previously raised by West Coast boners 
was then discussed by the group. 

On some of these points, such as obtaining changes in 
specifications to permit use of bulls weighing over 850 lbs., 
acceptability of alternate grades under certain conditions, 
changes in the end form of certain cuts and changes in 
adjustment rates when contracts are completed with alter- 


Secretary EUGENE RANCONI reports that the ranks of WSMPA are swelling. 
me Sausage chairman THORES JOHNSON says his group plans an active program. 


nate grades (straight C veal instead of B/C) it was indicated 
that no objection would be raised by procurement agencies 
if such modifications were formally requested. On other 
points, such as raising the permissible fat percentage in 
hamburger, and using a %2- instead of a %-in. plate in grind- 
ing, it was indicated that the government would not favor 
any change. Study was promised on suggestions for elim- 
inating delays between contracts. 

The AQL method of inspecting boneless beef was dis- 
cussed by the government representatives. Some industry 
members feel that differences between animals make this 
new method of statistical sampling impractical. Doss 
emphasized that since the government is willing to accept 
product on the basis of such sampling, the industry should 
be willing to submit product on the same basis. He said 
that experience has shown the procedure is a practical 
means of controlling quality and determining the accept- 
ability of product. . 

Procurement representatives emphasized the importance 
of product suitability and acceptability; only if the finished 
product is acceptable to the using services can beef boners 
expect a continuation of the business. Boners must satisfy 
the government to the same degree that they satisfy civilian 
buyers, it was pointed out. The government spokesmen 
urged the boners to improve quality control and uniformity 
and to perfect portion control methods. 

MARKETING AGENCIES: At its meeting on February 
19 the WSMPA marketing agencies committee passed the 
following three resolutions: 

“Resolved that the committee sustain the stand of the 
Western States Meat Packers Association in regard to the 
consent decree of 1920. 

“Resolved that consigned and/or grade and yield killing 
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OFFICERS AND LEADERS of WSMPA tell the press about the 


state of the packing industry and the association's objectives. 
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of livestock is having a disastrous effect of eliminating com- 
petition in the wholesale selling of dressed meats and 
thereby making it impossible for legitimate operators of 
meat packing establishments to merchandise their product 
to the ultimate advantage of the grower, feeder and 
processor of livestock, and that in the best interests of 
the industry this practice be immediately discontinued. 

“Resolved that the Packers and Stockyards Act no longer 
meets the requirements of a progressive agriculture and/or 
the modern marketing techniques so vital to the protection 
and preservation of our nation’s livestock and meat packing 
industry, and that this act should be the subject of an 
immediate review and revision with particular emphasis 
on the transfer of authority for regulatory supervision of 
the meat packing industry to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” 

PORK-PROVISIONS: At its initial meeting, presided 


/ 





shortcomings in the important export trade with the Orient 
and how these have been corrected. 

After noting the continuing shrinkage in some domestic 
outlets for tallow and grease, and the fact that export de- 
mand and new home uses have temporarily minimized the 
effects of heavy production, Dr. Daniel Swern of the USDA 
Eastern Utilization Research Branch emphasized that the 
industry must find new markets through research. He sug- 
gested that the best possibility for new outlets lies in the 
field of organic chemicals, of which a great volume and 
variety are used by industry. 

Use of tallow in connection with synthetic rubber manu- 
facture, for oleic acid, as a stabilizer for polyvinyl chloride 
plastics and as an ingredient of feeds is already absorbing 
about 400,000,000 Ibs. of the fat each year, according to 
Swern. These research-opened outlets may be augmented 
in the future by use of tallow derivatives as plastic plas- 
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SOME OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF WSMPA: Front row, left to right, are George S. Wright, 
Wright Packing Co.; retiring chairman Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co.; vice president Douglas 
Allan, James Allan & Sons; secretary Eugene Ranconi, Walti-Schilling & Co.; Seth N. Chauvet, Peyton 
Packing Co.; Frank De Benedetti, Idaho Meat Packers, Inc., and Glenn Taylor, Modesto Meat Co. In 
second row are vice president Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing Co.; treasurer Anton Rieder, Coast Pack- 
ing Co.; C. F. Moore, Ogden Dressed Meat Co.; Wade Parker, Pacific Meat Co.; Harold Kummer, 
Kummer Meat Co.; new chairman Leland Jacobsmuhlen, Arrow Meat Co., and G. F. Chambers, Cas- 
cade Meats Inc. In third row are president E. F. Forbes; Paul McFarland, Archie McFarland & Son; 
A. D. Mace, Mace Meat Co.; Otto Florence, Independent Meat Co.; T. Johnson, Made-Rite Sausage Co. 


over by H. W. Baird of the Diamond “F” Meat Co., the 
pork and provisions group of WSMPA was told by Hugh 
Brom of the Griffith Laboratories that industry should put 
greater emphasis on meat-type hogs (see page 88). 

John Hartmeyer of Marhoefer Packing Co. described the 
way in which his firm became the first in the field with a 
line of frozen pork cuts (see page 91). 

While admitting that the western hog  slaughterer’s 
future may not look too rosy, Norman Brammall of Food 
Management, Inc., suggested a number of self-help meas- 
ures (see page 95). 

The pork and provisions committee recommended that 
WSMPA make an all-out effort, in cooperation with all 
livestock agencies, to encourage production of more meat- 
type hogs. It recommended that information be given to 
members on additional pork specialty items they could 
make, and that the possibilities of setting up a consistent 
pork pricing structure should be explored. 

TALLOW-HIDES: A report by R. B. Mortimer, presi- 
dent of the National Renderers Association, on the findings 
of the USDA tallow and grease trade mission to Japan and 
Korea (see the NP of October 20, 1956) was a feature 
of the tallow and grease session on Wednesday, February 
20. A. Joseph Babka of James Allan & Sons presided as 
chairman. Mortimer told how the mission had uncovered 
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ticizers, and in the manufacture of synthetic detergents, 
lubricants, paints and drugs. 

“Research doesn’t cost—it pays,” was the comment of 
Dr. Swern in expressing the belief that the fat surplus can 
be whittled away by a long-range program. 

In an analysis of the economic position of tallow and 
grease, E. A. Herrgott of Herrgott & Wilson pointed out 
the present importance of the export market for inedible 
fats. Even greater exports than the 1,486,000,000 Ibs. 
shipped in 1956, or greater utilization at home, will be 
necessary if tallow and grease production continues to rise. 

Exports from the Pacific Coast have grown from 62,000,- 
000 Ibs. in 1949 to 275,000,000 Ibs. in 1956; approximately 
60 per cent of the western output is now being exported. 

While the U. S. is the major producer of tallow in the 
world, it does have competition from Australia, New Zea- 
land and Argentina, all of which have surpluses to sell in 
the world markets. Although their combined exports prob- 
ably do not exceed 300,000,000 Ibs., they add to the free 
world surplus. The U. S. has lost sales to these competitors 
in Japan, Thailand, Italy, South Africa and Europe. 

The Iron Curtain countries, Russia, China and India are 
fat-hungry, according to Herrgott, but political differences 
prevent free trade. Some tallow from.the U. S. is being 
shipped to Poland and Hungary through Holland with the 
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Dutch government guaranteeing 95 per cent of the money 
to its merchants. 

Whether political differences will be settled first, or 
whether important new uses will bé found to employ our 
surplus, is uncertain. Herrgott emphasized, however, that 
neither packers nor renderers are putting up enough money 
to finance research to yield quick results. He said that a 
“crash” program is needed to develop new uses for the 
ever-growing surplus. 

HIDES: The quality of hides has gone down rather than 
up in recent years and tanners and dealers are examining 
new handling methods and standards to make a more 
rapid and accurate appraisal of values and obtain better 
quality, according to hide and tanning industry representa- 
tives who spoke at the hide section of the joint session with 
the WSMPA tallow and grease committee. O. L. Brown 
of the Medford Meat Co. presided at the meeting. 

Rigid standards used in hide trading have broken down 
in the face of economic reality, according to Lee R. Lyon, 
president of the National Hide Association. He said that 
his own firm of M. Lyon & Co. is turning to the Delph idea 
of hide preparation (see the NP of November 3, 1956) and 
asserted that only through a “blue” (halfway) report from 
the tanner can the packer intelligently correct the mis- 
takes in takeoff and handling that are usually obscured at 
the time of takeup (see page 84). 

“If the leather industry is to carry through this period 
when we are producing about 6,500,000 more hides and 
skins than we are consuming in the U. S., the tanner must 
have a sound and merchantable article in the packer’s 
hides,” the group was told by Edward W. Drew of Inter- 
national Shoe Company. 

“If you think the hide market is too low, there must be a 
reason. Hides are a basic commodity and there is no com- 
paring the price of them with the prices of other com- 
modities. In general, there has been no attempt by you to 
improve the quality and value of hides because you do not 
contact the specialty markets of the retailers with which 
the leather and shoe industries are concerned. 

“You on the West Coast are fortunate that all costs from 
here to Japan just about equal those from Argentina to 
Japan; only about half the hides produced on the West 
Coast are now suitable for consumption in this country. 

“Clean up your hides and give them some sales appeal. 
The 1957 hide is as poorly taken off as ever and, in your 
case, it’s worse than it was two years ago. No improvement 





LADY CONVENTION guests were shown the latest fashions at a 
show held at the famous "Top of the Mark'' Hopkins hotel. 
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CONVENTIONEERS enjoy good food and fellowship of the 
Oppenheimer Casing Co., one of many supplier hospitality suites. 
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SANFAX staff members setting up display in the exhibit hall. 


has been made in the trimming. There is just as much dirt 
ana blood. Because of the many feed lots, and the varied 
operations there, plus a great deal of indifference in the 
packing plants, there is more manure and fat than ever 
before. The 1957 hide is not as well cured as before 
World War II and putrefaction is common. The hide smells 
to high heaven and in many cases the cellars are dark and 
filthy and no larger than when we had a smaller kill. 
Nothing has been done to clean up your hides and you 
are now having difficulty in getting the right kind of labor 
to work with them. The odor has become offensive not 
only to residential, but also to downtown districts. 

“Here we are, gentlemen, trying to sell something in 
1957 in which there has been no improvement since 1920. 
Is there any wonder you are getting 1920 prices from 
dissatisfied and indignant customers? 

“I suspect that two additional things have caused the 
hide market to be where it is today. First there is the 
desire to sell into the kill and get them priced as soon as 
possible. All orderly marketing practices apparently have 
broken down. It is now a rat race to see who can be the 
first to sell the most. 

“I believe the second factor is that because today’s hides 
are not cared for properly, many packers do not want to 
own hides. How many of you feel that if your hides, as 
you are handling them now, were taken up and bundled 
and put into cellars, that they would be in as good con- 
dition in 90 to 120 days as when they were bundled? We 
have seen so many maggots, beetles and rotten spots on 
hides in the last few years that we do not dare to store 
them for any length of time except under refrigeration. 

“As many of you have heard, one broker-dealer—M. A. 
Delph & Co. of Indianapolis—has made an effort to do 
something about this situation. He is pioneering in this 
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attempt. Mr. Delph buys the hides green. When they 
reach his plant the manure is removed and the hair side 
is partially washed. The hides are trimmed very closely, 
that is, the shanks are taken off about the knees, the heads 
are trimmed through the eyes and kosher heads are cut off. 
The tails are shortened and the bags, etc., are properly 
trimmed. The hides are then green fleshed and put in a 
brine solution for 48 hours. On removal, they are drained 
for 24 hours, inspected for No. 1’s and 2’s, natives and 
brands, and are bundled and tagged. They are then ready 
for shipment; there is no more handling. A cheap but 
effective antiseptic is added which stops all bacterial action 
and putrefaction; these hides have no odor. 

“Everyone in the tanning industry is interested in trying 
out some of the Delph hides, not only to find out whether 
they produce more uniform and better leather, but also to 
learn something of the economics. Whether or not Mr. 
Delph’s idea is the answer to your problems, and to some 
of the tanners’ problems, we can’t say until further tests 
have been made. I believe Mr. Delph has come up with 
an idea. At least he has produced something unknown in 
the 1920's, but very desirable in 1957.” 

SAUSAGE: The sausage committee of WSMPA held 
its first meeting with its members qualifying as regular mem- 
bers of the trade association. Chairman Thores Johnson of 
Made-Rite Sausage Co. presided at the group’s meetings. 


>} 
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AN OVERFLOW CROWD 
turned out to get some 
worthwhile help on the 
manufacture and prepack- 
aging of sausage at the 
Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion. In addition to speak- 
ers Tauber, Hartmeyer and 
Savard (see talks else. 
where), Albert T. Luer, vice 
president of WSMPA, and 
Chris Finkbeiner, president 
of NIMPA, participated in 
the panel discussions. 


The group discussed labor problems, the cooperative 
buying of supplies to effect quantity savings (standardiza- 
tion of size and packaging was considered to be an ob- 
stacle) and it was recommended that the members be 
surveyed on the question of code dating. Private labeling 
was given consideration and it was suggested that such 
activity should be avoided or discouraged. 

The committee decided to keep a watchful eye on co- 
operative advertising, coupons and sales gimmicks in the 
sausage business and to report these practices to WSMPA 
when observed. A_ resolution was passed requesting 
WSMPA to sponsor an amendment freeing cellulose cas- 
ings from the California use tax law. 

At the popular open session on Wednesday, February 20, 
F. W. Tauber, supervisor of the food and packaging re- 
search technical division of The Visking Company, 
analyzed some of the everyday problems of sausage manu- 
facture in their relationship to the basic principles of time, 
temperature, moisture, fat, etc. (see page 69). 

The “reorganization of a sausage business from success 
to failure” was described by John Hartmeyer of the Mar- 
hoefer Packing Co. (see page 80), while George Savard 
of the Luer Packing Co. told the audience how inexpensive 
equipment, small space and an in-plant technician can be 
used to make some of the basic scientific tests needed in 
sausage manufacture (see page 75). 


A PROGRAM of varied in- 
terest, ranging from live- 
stock conservation and hu- 
mane slaughter to producer 
beef promotion and grad- 
ing, drew a good audience 
to the joint beef and ani- 
mal health and _ livestock 
conservation session which 
was held on February 19. 
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WSMPA Progress and Protlems 


We Will Push for Regulatory Transfer to 
the FTC and Oppose Consent Decree Change 


You have heard the secretary report we show a net 
gain in membership bringing us up to our largest total 
at any actual meeting. You will recall that a few years 
back I said that some day we hoped to secure 500 mem- 
bers. We are not very far away from that number and, 
with the help and assistance of the officers and members 
of the board of directors and the membership in securing 
members, we ought to be able to attain that goal by the 
end of this year. Surely there has never been a more criti- 
cal year for the independent packer than this one before 
us because of some of the problems which we face. 

I will touch briefly on some of the problems which con- 
front us this year. You are familiar with the effort of this 
association to get some enforcement of fair trade practices 
in the industry. You are all aware, through our bulletins, 
of the fact that there has been practically no enforce- 
ment of provisions against unfair trade practices in the 
Department of Agriculture where that authority now rests 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. We learned only 
last week that in all the 36 years since passage of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, while hundreds of regula- 
tions have been promulgated by the P & S Administration 
affecting the operations of stockyards, auction yards, etc., 
not one regulation has been issued for the direction of the 
enforcement of Title II of the act with respect to the meat 
packing industry. Since the elimination of the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration as an independent agency, 
in which form it did a good job, and its reduction to a 
commodity status as part of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, there never has been a single appropriation for 
any specific work in the meat packing industry. All of 
the appropriations, all of the staff and all of the efforts 
have been directed toward regulating the sale of livestock 
and the practices in connection with those sales. 

Therefore, running into as many unfair practices as we 
have in the past two years, as carried on by some packers 
in the industry, we feel that the time has come when there 
must be some enforcement of the law on the statute books. 
We feel also that the type of enforcement needed in the 
meat packing industry requires an enforcement agency 
outside the Department of Agriculture. 

We feel that the Department of Agriculture should keep 
its jurisdiction over livestock and the livestock sales mar- 
keting agencies, etc., but that the meat packing industry 
should be put back under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission whence it was taken in 1921 to be put 
under the Packers and Stockyards Administration. 

Not only do we have this problem of non-enforcement, 
but we now see other food industries escaping the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission through owner- 
ship of meat packing plants. In two cases the Federal 
Trade Commission had filed complaints against - food 
packing companies, which also held iriterests in meat 
packing companies. The courts ruled that these firms were 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Department of Ag- 
Ticulture under Packers and Stockyards Act and, there- 
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Asserts Association President E. F. FORBES 


fore, were not under the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Thus the present situation is being used as a subterfuge 
by which other food organizations carry on unfair trade 
practices and escape prosecution because of this par- 
ticular quirk in the law which provides that if they hold 
an interest in a meat packing company they are no longer 
subject to Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction. 

These things need correction—not only in our field, 
but in the entire food industry. 

We intend to pursue our policy of attempting to get 
legislation passed by Congress which will give jurisdiction 
over the meat packing industry to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The bills to accomplish this end are being introduced 
in Congress by Senator Watkins and Senator O’Mahoney 
and by Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
judiciary committee of the House. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has stated that he is going 
to investigate the situation and has appointed a committee 
of USDA officials, under Assistant Secretary Earl Butz. 

No matter what happens, whether we secure our legis- 
lation or whether we don’t, we have nothing to lose in this 
fight because Congress is going to pass the transfer legis- 
lation unless it receives definite assurance from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the regulatory function will be 
set up in the department as an independent agency, prop- 
erly financed and staffed to carry on effective enforcement 
of Title II of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

So, at last, after 20 years of non-enforcement, during 
which our industry has been free from prosecution for 
any unfair trade practice, we are going to get some en- 
forcement, whether it comes through the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Department of Agriculture. We will 
have gained in either event. 

I will not go into the modification of the consent decree 
because you have already received bulletins bringing you 
up to date on what the consent decree is and what the 
petitions of three of the national packers ask with re- 





*GROUP GIVES close attention to Sidney Le Fiell of the Le Fiell 
Company, San Francisco, in the exhibit hall during the convention. 
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spect to modification of that decree. You are also familiar 
with some of the dangers which we foresee for the inde- 
pendent meat packer in connection with the possible 
modification of the degree. 

The board of directors has laid down the policy that we 
should use all our efforts to prevent modification of the 
consent decree. I think that it is the greatest danger that 
our industry has faced in the history of this association 
and I doubt whether those packers who want it will be 
able to get their modification. I believe that there is 
going to be so much opposition that the federal govern- 
ment, through the Department of Justice, will have to 
oppose strenuously modification in the federal court in 
Washington when the three packers’ petitions eventually 
come up for hearing. 

The next item I want to mention is that of westbound 
freight rates. Some of you may have forgotten the matter 
because we had the proposal postponed and no action 
was taken by the railroads. The standing rate committee 
of the transcontinental railroads serving the West recom- 
mended that the application should be declined. We felt, 
or we had reason to feel, that the traffic managers of the 
railroads would accept the standing rate committee’s recom- 
mendation, but they did not do so. There must be some 
tremendous pressure on these railroads from midwestern 
packers because, instead of accepting the rate committee’s 
recommendation, or declining the application, the carriers 
have sent it back for further study and it will come up 
again at the traffic managers’ meeting in Chicago in March. 
We still face that problem and we don’t know what the 
traffic managers will do. Perhaps they will go ahead and 
order publication of the rates, or perhaps they may accept 
the standing rates committee’s recommendation. How- 
ever, at least the standing rate committee followed the 
arguments which we presented and in which we prac- 
tically proved that the carriers would lose more traffic and 
more revenue by the lower rates than they would ever 
pick up in the way of business from trucks that are now 
transporting meat to the West Coast. We said the railroads 
could increase their revenue by providing better service. 

I would like to speak a moment about the new group 
life insurance plan for executives and key personnel which 
we put into effect last year. A considerable group of 
companies participated in this plan after its opening date 
in January, bringing the total amount of insurance under 
the plan to over $20,000,000. Last year six of our execu- 
tives passed away and death loss claims were paid in the 
amount of $300,000; this was in excess of the premiums 
taken in during the year. We hope that this year will give 
us a better rating experience. 

I believe that all our companies should take another 
look at the key personnel who make their plants and busi- 
nesses actually run. Insurance is one of the best tools you 
have to build confidence and loyalty in your company. It 
is one way in which you can give your ‘key men security 
that they will appreciate more than an increase in wages by 
the amount of the cost of this insurance. I urge every one 
of the companies participating in this program, and all the 
companies which intend to come in at a future opening 
date, to take a good look at their whole staffs and include 
their key men in the program. 

This year we have helped to accomplish two changes in 
meat grading; one was the split of the grade by which the 
Standard grade was established, and the other change had 
to do with the specifications for grading lamb. I think 
both of these changes are going to help our industry, 
the producers and consumers. 

The new lamb changes became effective a week ago 
Monday. We probably haven’t had time to achieve uni- 
formity and proper application in all plants grading lambs, 
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RETIRING CHAIRMAN of 
the WSMPA board of direc- 
tors, Henry J. Kruse of the 
Seattle Packing Co., con- 
gratulates another northwest- 
ern packer, Leland Jacobs- 
muhlen of the Arrow Meat 
Co., Cornelius, Ore., on his 
election as chairman for 
1957-58. The Seattle Packing 
Co. was recently acquired by 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 





but I am sure that in a little time we will get it worked 
out so that the use of the new standards will be acceptable 
to everybody. 

We have worked during the year with several of our 
states in securing state meat inspection legislation and in 
helping some of them prepare for campaigns in their legis- 
latures to secure real meat inspection laws. 

We have some bills in the California legislature that 
are of vital importance. We are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the tremendous amount of foreign meat being 
shipped into this West Coast area. During 1956, our three 
coast states and Hawaii received over 38,000,000 Ibs, of 
foreign meat. California alone received 24,500,000 Ibs. of 
foreign meats. The imports, of course, have had a de- 
pressing effect on our markets because of the tremendous 
production of our own meat. 

We hope to get our foreign cold storage law amended 
so it will give us a little more protection than it does at 
present; the tariff of 3c a pound does not keep out any 
of this foreign meat. New Zealand is particularly active 
in the shipment of beef and lamb into this area. The 
packers there have developed fast freezing processes; they 
have adopted the Cryovac system of packaging, and they 
intend this year to send us not only carcass and boneless 
meat, but also frozen retail cuts of beef and lamb packed 
in Cryovac. 

This meat has sold at an average about 10c a pound 
below our going market. You can realize what kind of 
competition it will give you. New Zealand lamb is as fine 
a grade as any we produce in this country. I don’t know 
how their retail cuts of beef will grade, but I assume that 
the meat they try to sell in our domestic market will be 
of a good grade. 

We face a terrific fight in Congress to prevent enact- 
ment of a humane slaughter bill. We are hopeful that 
we can get legislation which will provide for a study of 
this matter and for a program of research and improve- 
ment in our methods of slaughtering livestock. However, 
the humane people have a tremendous lobby and they 
are very effective. I don’t know whether we can stop them 
this year, but we certainly don’t want them to enact com- 
pulsory legislation that would give us one or two years to 
comply. Such a law would force our packing companies 
into tremendous expenditures to provide the type of hu- 
mane slaughter called for under the bill. I refer par- 
ticularly to the slaughter of hogs for which they are 
fighting to require the immobilization method used by 
one of the larger companies. The cost of such a unit is 


absolutely prohibitive today, I would say, to the largest 
hog slaughterer in our membership. 

We, together with the other organizations in the industry, 
as well as those in the livestock field, face a tough problem 
in preventing passage of this legislation during 1957. 
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WSMPA Iudustrial Relations 


Labor Relations Will Probably Be 
Peaceful But Expensive in 1957 


Au SIGNS point to a fairly peaceful but expensive 
year in collective bargaining for 1957. As in 1956, wage 
settlements will be substantial and, in many instances, 
will average between 6 and 12c per hour plus continued 
improvement in fringe benefits. This is based upon three 
main factors: 

1. The assumption that a “hot war” will not develop in 
the Near East nor elsewhere during 1957, and we will 
continue to wage “cold war,” probably of a more in- 
tensified sort. 

2. Total employment will continue to increase and un- 
employment will continue to be negligible. 

3. Automatic deferred increases and cost-of-living in- 
creases will be received by a very substantial portion of 
the labor force in 1957. 

WAGE INCREASES IN 1957: Wage increases fox one, 
two and three years ahead are already built into many 
existing labor contracts. Many long-term contracts were 
negotiated last year and even more this year. Several 
million workers already know what to expect in the 
way of increases next year. Not only will this decide the 
question for those with long-term contracts but it will 
set a pattern for other negotiations as well. Already we 
know that the following increases are scheduled: 

Aluminum, lle per hour; shipping, 10c per hour—em- 
ployers’ offer for °57; soft coal, 10c; steel, 9c; paper, 9c; 
shipbuilding, 9c; trucking, 74% to 12c; meat packing, 74%c; 
chemicals, 7c; rails, 7e; copper, 7c; aircraft, 7c; electrical 
equipment, 6c; autos, 6c and farm implements, 6c per 
hour. 

These are the minimum increases. Several could be 
increased further by cost-of-living adjustments which are 
also provided for in their contracts. The auto workers, 
for example, got a 4c cost-of-living increase in Septem- 
ber and a lc cost-of-living increase in June of last year 
in addition to other increases. The cost-of-living has in- 
creased by a little over 24 per cent in the past year. 
My guess is that it will continue to go up by at least as 
much during the next 12 months. 


TWO WARM (but appar- 
ently comfortable) conven- 
tioneers steadfastly dem- 
onstrated what the well- 
dressed packinghouse em- 
ploye will wear into the 
freezer in one of the booths 
in the convention exhibit 
hall at WSMPA meeting. 
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Says Federated Employers’ Labor Expert W. H. SMITH 


FRINGE INCREASES IN 1957: Today about one-third 
of your payroll costs go to pay for fringe benefits, In 
San Francisco meat packing establishments, for every 
dollar of straight-time wages paid to a floorsman, the em- 
ployer pays another 28 1/5c in fringe benefits. Or put 
another way, for every straight-time hour paid for at 
$2.73, the employer pays another 77c for fringe bene- 
fits. Even more significant is the fact that fringe costs are 
increasing far more rapidly than are the straight-time 
wage rates. 

Only five years ago San Francisco meat packers were 
paying 13c for fringes for every dollar of straight-time 
wages to floorsmen, or 42 1/10c for fringes on top of 
each hour of pay at $2.155 per hour. In other words, 
your fringe costs have just about doubled in five years. 
By contrast, the hourly wage rate for a floorsman has in- 
creased by 27 per cent in the same period. Your fringe 
costs are going up between seven and eight times as fast 
as wage rates. : 

In its recent study of fringe benefit costs the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce estimated that as a percentage of 
wages and salaries, fringe benefits for all industry have 
increased nearly six times between 1929 and 1955. The 
costs of all fringe benefits in 1929 were about 3 per cent 
of the payroll, but by 1955 they comprised about 17 
per cent of the nation’s payroll. In dollars and cents, 
employers are paying around $36,000,000,000 a year 
today for employe fringe benefits. In 1929 you paid only 
$1,500,000,000, or 1/24th as much. 

It is not generally realized that the cost of fringe 
benefits is rising much faster than the rise in the gen- 
eral wage level. This comes about as the result of three 
major causes: 

1. Every time the wage rate goes up the cost of fringes 
goes up because a higher rate per hour means higher va- 
cation pay, higher sick leave pay, higher holiday pay, 
etc., even though no changes are made in the fringes. 

2. Every time an additional paid holiday is given or 
another week of vacation is given the fringe costs go up 
even if the wage rates remain the same. 

3. Every time that prices and the cost-of-living go up, 
the costs of fringes go up too. In this area we have 
seen the costs of the average welfare plan contribution 
by employers triple in the past 10 years. The largest in- 
crease in any item making up the consumer’s budget in 
recent months has been for medical services. It is no 
accident that virtually all employer groups have been 
under persistent pressure to raise the level of welfare plan 
contributions this past year. 

FRINGES ARE VARIABLE: In a given industry in 
each locality the rate of pay for a particular job is fairly 
uniform today. The pressure of a tight labor market 
forces all employers to meet the competitive rates for 
certain kinds of workers. 

Fringe benefits, however, vary widely. In the same lo- 
cality different firms and different industries will have 
markedly different fringe benefit practices. Larger firms 
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usually have the most generous benefits and smaller firms 
have the poorest. 

Banks, insurance, finance and trust companies as a 
group have the best fringe benefits, costing about a third 
of their payroll, whereas. the hotel industry has the low- 
est, costing only 13 per cent of the industry payroll. The 
highest fringe costs in dollars per hour on an industry 
basis occur in petroleum where the average is 6le per 
hour for fringes, This is the result of high wages and 
high fringes. For all industry the average cents per pay- 
roll hour cost of fringes in 1955 was 39.2 cents. This may 
be compared with your 77c payroll hour cost for floor- 
men in San Francisco. 

Western employers are fairly generous in providing 
fringe benefits for their employes. Only the northeastern 
states have higher fringe benefit costs. All other sec- 
tions of the country have lower fringe benefit costs con- 
sidering all industry groups together. 

DO FRINGE BENEFITS PAY OFF? Is the employer 
repaid for those extra benefits through increased worker 
productivity and reduced labor turnover? The truth is we 
don’t really know. No reliable studies have been made 
which give us a clear answer. Many employers hope to 
build morale and gain the loyalty of their workers by 
providing extra benefits. Other employers do so only be- 
cause of union pressure and the necessity for being com- 
petitive in the labor market. Whatever the reason, fringe 
benefits are here to stay and employes have come to take 
them for granted as part of normal compensation, 

We do know that employes have become more se- 
curity conscious, and that they are attracted by com- 
panies which not only pay well but offer generous fringe 
benefits as well. These companies with generous employe 
benefits are known to employes and to the public as “good 
places to work.” You can develop this reputation by con- 
sciously following a policy of acquainting prospective 
employes and of periodically reminding present employes 
with information regarding your company fringe benefits. 
Don’t let the employe take these benefits for granted. 
This is fatal, not only because the position values of the 
fringe benefits are lost, but abuses by employes and other 
administrative problems increase. 

POSITIVE RESULTS FROM FRINGES: Management 
is beginning to realize that most employes have become 
so accustomed to fringe benefits that they are taken for 
granted. Only a new or enlarged benefit is of interest and 
then only for a short time. 

We know that repetition is the key to successful com- 
munication in advertising, education and learning and in 
politics. A great deal depends upon our employe com- 
munications too. If we want to get positive results from 
our fringe benefits, we must make sure that employes 
know what these benefits are, how they affect them in- 
dividually and why the company furnishes these benefits. 

This can be done informally and orally at the time of 
hire and repeated in company publications, bulletins, etc. 
It can be done by briefing your supervisors so that they 
can answer employes’ questions on these matters. It can 
be done in the course of handling administrative prob- 
lems, such as record-keeping, vacation scheduling, sick 
leave eligibility and a thousand other opportunities that 
occur in your daily contact with employes. 

Many companies now tell job applicants what fringe 
benefits are offered as well as the salary being offered. 
These companies also prepare and issue to new employes 
an employe handbook which answers many questions 
about the company and its fringe benefits. Some of these 
companies also mail to the homes of each employe peri- 
odically, a detailed statement showing how much vaca- 
tion, sick leave, health insurance, pension and profit shar- 
ing equity the employe has accrued in the company. 
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CROWD STREAMS out of joint session sponsored by WSMPA 


committees on beef and animal health and livestock conservation, 


One company calls this “Your Investment in Personal Se- 
curity,” and puts a dollar and cents value on it for each 
year of the employe’s service. 

Another company notifies each employe whenever his 
eligibility increases for more vacation, more sick leave and 
more of other fringe benefits. These are constant re- 
minders that prevent fringe benefits from being taken 
for granted and they pay dividends in appreciation and 
in control of employe abuses of fringe benefits. 

Unions have been quick to take all the credit for more 
and better fringe benefits. Their newspapers and bulle- 
tins always carry articles on the fine benefits that em- 
ployes are receiving. The welfare plan pamphlets and 
other materials rarely mention the employer. The adminis- 
tration of the welfare and pension plans is taken over by 
the union. If the employer gets any positive benefit from 
these generous benefits it is largely accidental. He pays 
the bill and the union gets most of the credit. 

RECORDS AND CONTROL OF FRINGES: The un- 
controlled abuse of fringe benefits breaks down employe 
morale and defeats the main purpose of these employe 
benefits. The control of abuses is not only essential to 
keep the costs of fringe benefits in line but is necessary 
if they are to accomplish their main purpose. This means 
setting up and maintaining adequate personnel records 
and checking those records for evidence of abuse. In a 
smaller firm you can check directly with your supervisors 
but good personnel records will be very helpful. 

For example, an employer recently called his employe 
sick leave plan a “supplementary vacation plan.” His rec- 
ords showed that certain of his employes, year after year, 
took practically all their sick leave. It had become com- 
mon practice to “use up” their sick leave each year be- 
cause it was non-cumulative. Employes got one week after 
six months service and two weeks after one year. They 
got full salary during sick leave and there was no wait- 
ing period. 

It is no wonder that this plan failed to do its job. The 
employe should have some incentive to use his sick 
leave like a bank account: 

1. The long service employe should get more sick 
leave than one year employes. 

2. The unused sick leave should be cumulative for at 
least 90 days, 

3. A waiting period or part pay period should be re- 
quired before full pay is received, or less than full pay 
given as an alternative. 

4, Education of both employes and supervisors on the 
proper use of sick leave and discipline of employes abus- 
ing the benefit were totally lacking. 

If you have adequate personnel records, look out for 
1) habitual use of all sick leave in the first few weeks of 
the year, followed by perfect attendance; 2) habitual sick- 
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ness on Friday or Monday or before and after holidays, 
and 3) habitual use of remaining sick leave at the end 
of the year in a non-cumulative plan. 

When you find abuses, do something about them. In 
addition, your supervisors should make it a point to: (a) 
require employes to notify them when they are ill or 
injured and unable to report for work; (b) check by phone 
the progress of newly ill or injured employes, and (c) 
check by visit of supervisor, nurse or other employe when 
lengthy illness is involved. 

Finally, analyze your sick leave plan to see if it is 
defective and failing to do its proper job, and tell em- 

Joyes and your supervisors whenever the opportunity 
offers about the value of sick leave as a matter of per- 
sonal security and protection for the employe. 

An employe who squanders his sick leave protection 
is as shortsighed as any other spendthrift. Our job is to 
prevent this and, instead, to get the positive values out 
of our expenditures for fringe benefits. You can do this 
in your company. You can make your fringe benefits work 
for you as a means of getting and keeping good employes. 
Your fringe benefits can identify your company as a 
“good place to work” and as a “progressive” company, 
an asset to your community. These are the dividends 
which you should be getting from the good administra- 
tion of your fringe benefits. 

What about fringe benefit increases for 1957? This is 
my guess: 

1. There will be much talk about the shorter work 
week but little action until another recession occurs. (It 
is already in effect in construction, printing trades, brew- 
ing, garment trades, baking and rubber.) 

2. There will be very little extension of supplementary 
unemployment benefits beyond present industry coverage 
until fear of unemployment returns. 

3. The question of longer vacations with shorter quali- 
fying requirements, e.g., two weeks after three years be- 
comes two after two and two after two becomes two 
after one. Three-week and four-week vacations will in- 


crease in number and qualifying periods will be reduced | 


where they are already in existence. 

4. Holidays will increase by one or two each year, plus 
increased premium pay for time worked on holidays. 
There are in excess of 10 legal holidays each year but 
the practice is to observe six, seven or eight. There will 
be more long weekends, such as Christmas and New 
Years. There will be a tendency to pyramid holiday pay 
for time not worked with holiday pay if worked, e.g., 
triple time. There will also be pay for holidays falling 
outside the work-week, and pay for Saturdays and Sun- 
days as such for industries working seven days. 

5. There may be increased shift premiums in cents per 
hour and more pay for less hours, such as paid meal-time 


WHAT'S COMING in the 
way of higher wages and 
more extensive (and expen- 
sive) fringe benefits inter- 
ested these packers who 
journeyed to San Francisco 
early for the industrial re- 
lations session held on 
Monday, February 18. 
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CONVENTIONEERS lend a melodic? hand to the entertainers at 
Tee-Pak hospitality headquarters during one of the relaxation periods 
between business sessions at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 


during shift. Other possibilities are restrictions on chang- 
ing a person’s shift; requirement of prior notice; shift 
seniority and changing chift hours. 

6. Pension and welfare plans—constitute the fastest 
growing type of fringe benefit. The Teamster pension plan 
costs 10c an hour and the Teamster welfare plan from 
5 to 7c an hour. Other plans are about the same. The 
costs are increasing because of full use of plans, increas- 
ing benefits and inflationary attitudes of medical people. 
Problems for employers, include the control of costs; elim- 
ination of abuses and need for better administration. 

7. Rest periods of 15 minutes twice a day. 

8, Clothes changing allowance of 12 minutes per day. 

9. Clothing and tool allowance or company-furnished 
tools. 

10. Severance pay on mergers and sales. 

11. Change of ownership clause. 

12. Jury duty pay. 

13. Clause restricting work loads and technological 
changes. 

14. Mealtime allowance. 

15, Tool sharpening time. 

In conclusion I would say that wages are going up 6 
to 12c in 1957; fringes will be more expensive and there 
will be more of them; there will be more influenc of big 
packers’ contracts and ideas in negotiations with independ- 
ent packers; the merger of the two meat packing unions 
will not be good for independent packers if CIO influ- 
ence predominates, and not good for local AFL unions 
either. The latter will tend to lose control to the inter- 
national officers and will have to follow the pattern which is 
set for them by the headquarters in Chicago. 
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WSMPA General Session 


Great and Challenging Opportunities 
Await a Unified Meat Industry 


Declares AMS Administrator O. V. WELLS 


ux meat packing industry is a major factor in Amer- 
ica’s industrial might. It is one of the most essential 
industries to American farmers and to the 170,000,000 
consumers of the United States. 

The packing industry is not directly interested in parity 
itself because that concept relates to farmers. However, 
the packing industry has an indirect interest in the parity 
problem because of its influence on your raw material 
supplies over the long run. 

The third part of the subject of my discussion—progress 
—is indeed important to and closely associated with the 
packing industry. Processing, storing, packaging and trans- 
porting the many products of agriculture are jobs which 
require more than a vast system of marketing institutions 
and facilities. They require constant attention. They are 
continually undergoing changes to keep pace with the 
desires of farmers and consumers alike—and attention to 
the needs of progress can not be overlooked. 

There is no room for complacency. Competition for the 
consumer: dollar is growing more intense all the time as 
we are offered greater supplies of consumer goods and 
wider opportunity for recreation. The consumer’s appetite 
for new appliances, new household gadgets, more travel, 
a second car, and other items seems almost insatiable. 
Many of these items today embody, especially in the food 
field, built-in maid service for housewives. 

Let me stop and say a word about the importance of the 
meat packing industry in the United States. 

As best I can calculate, the meat packing industry con- 
tributes to the American farmer one out of every four dollars 
of farm income he receives. For these livestock products 
‘the American housewife pays one out of every four dollars 
that she spends for food. The amount of money that 
American housewives and their husbands spend for food 
is one of those strange things which is difficult to explain 
these days. 

As a professional economist I was taught that one of 
the laws of economics was that as consumer income and 
standards of living increased, consumers spent a smaller 
and smaller portion of their income for food. We have 
increased our standard of living about 50 per cent since 
1935-1939. During 1935-39, as best we can estimate, 
American consumers were spending about 23 per cent 
of their income for food. Today they are spending about 
25 per cent of their income for food and this absolutely 
confounds economic doctrine. ; 

Of course, the answer is fairly simple because the Amer- 
ican housewife and her husband—he even more emphat- 
ically than she—are today buying not only food, but also 
a whole series of associated services. 

Some years ago the learned Dr. Gallup queried the 
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American housewives as to how many ever expected to 
have a maid. The answer was that domestic service is so 
distasteful to most people in this country, and so costly to 
those who try to hire it, that very few American house- 
wives ever expect to have a maid. However, every food 
concern in America is now selling the American housewife 
a little bit of a maid so that she does less and less work 
and spends less and less time in the kitchen. Thus Amer- 
ican consumers now are spending a larger portion of their 
income for food and the services that are asscc‘ated with 
its preparation and distribution. - 

At the same time Americans are eating a better diet. 
The American diet today is about 14 per cent better than 
it was back in 1935-39. 

One last note on the meat packing industry itself. 

I tried last night to come to some conclusion as to 
whether the meat packing industry is still a competitive 
field, and, as I worked through the figures showing the 
increase in the number of packing plants in the United 
States over the last 15 or 20 years, and as I looked at the 
percentage of the packing industry controlled by the “big 
three” and by the “big four” and by the “big six” and by 
the “big ten” and by the biggest 15, I came to the con- 
clusion that probably nowhere in the United States does 
the keen edge of competition cut cleaner. Probably in no 
place in the United States is there keener competition than 
there is in the meat packing field in the western states. 

I feel rather good about this because I believe the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service for which I work has some 
services which have helped this situation. I believe our 
market news service helps orderly marketing and helps 
competition. I believe the federal meat grading service 
helps orderly marketing and helps competition by evenin 
up the chances between the large packers and the sm 
packers. We have various other activities which are de- 
signed to move in that direction. One of these, of course, 
is the regulatory work of the Department of Agriculture 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

This Association has shown some interest in activities 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act having to do with 
trade practices in relation to meat merchandising. 

For those of you who are interested, I call your attention 
to the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture has issued a 
press release which has this to say about activities under 
this particular act: 

“Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today at- 
nounced that he has asked Department representatives to 
work with Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Earl L 
Butz to submit current activities and problems relating to 
the investigation and regulation under the Packers and 

READ MORE by Well; on page 57 
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Stockyards Act of trade practices and livestock buying 
and meat merchandising. The Secretary indicated that he 
was asking for this review of problems relating to buying 
and merchandising practices in order to appraise the ade- 
uacy of the Department’s resources and current policies 
in this field. 

“With limited funds available for the administration of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act over the last 10 years the 
department has concentrated attention on those activities 
closest to the producers themselves where it appeared that 
funds could be most effectively spent and where the 
results would most certainly work to the direct and im- 
mediate benefit of producers.” 

Last year we asked for an increase of $100,000 in funds 
to proceed with the posting of stockyards which we have 
been directed by law to post. This year we are asking 
Congress for an additional $178,000 to post additional 
stockyards and to allow us to begin investigation of trade 
practices on a wider scale than has been possible previously. 

Our livestock producers are also faced with a real chal- 
lenge. This grows out of the fact that production effi- 
ciency is just as important as processing and distribution 
efficiency. No farmer—or businessman, for that matter— 
can keep his pattern of operation unchanged and expect to 
maintain the kind of operating efficiency that will hold his 
costs down. Yet that has frequently been an end result of 
price supports tied to the parity concept. 

PARITY: To some people the term “parity” has a 
magical connotation, and they feel that if a government 
program is related to parity for a commodity, the program 
can be depended upon as a panacea for the price problems 
besetting that commodity. The meaning of the term 
“parity” is, of course, fairly simple. Perhaps that is one 
reason why so much dependence has been placed on it by 
some as a cureall device for price problems in agriculture. 

The word parity means “equality” or “equal value.” 
Congress has defined parity prices for agricultural products 
as the prices that will give these products equal value or 
equal purchasing power in terms of goods and services 
bought by farmers that they had in a base period—back 
in 1910 to 1914, or over 40 years ago. 

In other words, parity is the price needed to put com- 
modities sold by farmers on a “par” with commodities 
bought by farmers. However, in order to support prices at 
some percentage of parity, controls are usually necessary 
to prevent undesirable surpluses from developing. 

It must be abundantly clear to all of our people that 
high rigid price supports and rigorous production and mar- 
keting controls are the Siamese twins of agricultural policy. 
The former inevitably begets the latter, except during in- 
ternational emergencies when the insatiable maws of war 
consume everything that:can be produced. This is a lesson 
that some of our people have learned only recently, because 
the war-free intervals of the last generation have been 
relatively short. 

Even though war has in recent years emptied our surplus 
granaries and camouflaged the unsound economics of the 
price support programs we were following, this is too 
terrible a price to pay for “solution” to our farm prob- 
lems. This administration is dedicated to building a farm 
program that will work in a prosperity built upon the solid 
foundation of peace and economic stability. Progress is 
being made in that direction. 

Surpluses are being brought under control by the twin 
action of stepped-up disposal operations and the soil bank. 
Realistic adjustments are being made in price support 
operations so as to encourage the entire agricultural in- 
dustry to merchandise a larger share of its products into 
the growing and profitable consumer market and a 
smaller share into price depressing government storage. 
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The year 1956 was the first peacetime year since 1947 
that net farm income advanced. It was up about 5 per cent 
last year over the previous year. The only other increase in 
the last nine years was in 1951, which was during the 
Korean War. 

Our economists predict another modest increase in in- 
come in 1957. And this will occur, mind you, with gov- 
ernment guaranteed price supports on a number of 
commodities lower than they were in the previous year. 
This is added evidence, if additional evidence is needed, 
that high rigid price supports in and of themselves are 
no guarantee of a high farm income. 

Rigid price supports related to historical parity and the 
necessary production controls tend to “freeze” production 
patterns and impose a system of built-in rigidity over our 
agricultural economy. Price support programs tied to the 
parity concept are necessarily backward looking—to the 
parity base period. 

This tends to freeze our farmers to a set of relative price- 
cost relations which existed more than a generation ago. 
It makes little allowance for technological progress, 
changes in relative cost-price relations, changes in demand, 
changes in patterns of living. When production controls 
follow, they are almost completely backward looking. Pro- 
ducers are given a share of some historical production 
period, and are reduced from that base. It is difficult under 
such circumstances for the industry to be dynamic and 
grow as it otherwise would in this rapidly changing age 
of science and technology. 

The way in which historical rigidities of this kind ad- 
versely affect economic production and consumption may 
be illustrated by comparing animal products with our 
major crops. In any realistic comparison of productivity 
per man hour in crops and livestock, it is apparent that 
crops have forged steadily ahead of livestock. Crop pro- 
duction per man hour of farm labor has more than doubled 
in the last two decades, while livestock production per man 
hour of farm labor has increased only about 70 per cent. 
Moreover, there are substantial differences within com- 
modities which are particularly significant. Because of 
widespread mechanization, among other reasons, wheat, 
feed grains, and cotton, among the crops, and broiler pro- 
duction among livestock, have shown the greatest increase 
in productivity. Forage consuming livestock have tended 
to lag behind. 

FITNESS: It is apparent that commodities which have 
experienced the greatest expansion in productive efficiency 
are in best position to meet competitive price pressures. 
Thus if government, through rigid price supporting tech- 
niques on a historical base, attempts to maintain historical 
price ratios between livestock and crops, we soon discover 
that the competitive position of animal products is ad- 
versely affected and that of crops is favorably affected by 
the government's action. 

This is a potent reason why the government at the start 
of this year, either owned or had loans on over 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, over 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn, 
and over 10,000,000 bales of cotton. Government price 
manipulation has placed a premium on excessive produc- 
tion of such commodities because the rigid support mech- 
anism did not take into account relative changes which 
had occurred in productive efficiency and demand. By 
the same token, in the case of feed grains and to the lesser 
extent in the case of wheat, these products were channeled 
into government warehouses rather than into animal prod- 
ucts primarily because of the substantial lag in the adjust- 
ment of price ratios inherent in governmental price fixing. 

About three-fourths of the total CCC investment of 
some $8,000,000,000 centers in three commodities—cot- 

READ MORE by Wells on page 60 
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WIN IN THE BATTLE 
OF BRANDS 


CORRUGATED AND 
SOLID FIBRE BOXES » FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


There are more than 150,000 brand 
names registered in the United 
States—competing for the customer's 


attention. 


In this "battle of brands” brightly 
printed Gaylord Boxes are a vital link 
in the chain of visual impressions that 


pays off in sales. 


This is true because Gaylord excels in 
printing. Gaylord has the specialized 
experience and equipment to make 
quality boxes do their selling best— 
with your brand name accurately ex- 


pressed in eye-catching colors. 


Put Gaylord Boxes on your selling 
team. Call your nearby Gaylord office. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION «* ST. LOUIS 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 
LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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hs the original Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
most stubborn dirt. Remember 
Tans tUGmelolan je) ctelcs ames amattia— 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment. 
Then you'll know why the 
original Kurly Kate tops all 
metal sponges for safety— 
efficiency, economy and speed. 
Available in Stainless Steel 
¥ Special Bronze 
‘® Stainless Nickel Silver 
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Guarantee 
















FOR ALL sitisfaction fully 

PACKING House | Proves its sissy? 

AND your money back. 
SAUSAGE Mre 
EQUIPMENT — 





Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 





Chicago 16, Ill. 
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” WILLIAMS 
“NO-NIFE” HOGS & 
HAMMER MILLS 


Williams’ wide experience in the recommendation of 
correct equipment for more efficient grinding and 
crushing has invariably igcreased output and de- 
creased costs for hundreds of packers and processors. 
Here are a few benefits Williams Equipment can 
give you: 

GREATER GREASE RECOVERY by properly prepar- 
ing green bones, carcasses, entrails, meat scraps, etc., 
without the use of excessive heat and regardless of 
extraction method. 


CONSTANT BY-PRODUCT UNIFORMITY by correctly 
grinding and handling of dry bones, cracklings or 
tankage, and glue stock. 


MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION — The reduction of 
dry materials down to 8 mesh—or the grinding 
to small size of materials with high grease content 
is done more quickly, easily and economically — 
in one operation! 

There are many other profitable advantages pro- 
vided by Williams’ know-how and equipment. It’s 
good business to discuss your present grinding and 
crushing methods with Williams. 


Write “Joday! 





WILLIAMS COMPLETE LINE ALSO INCLUDES: 


@ COMPLETE “Packaged” PLANTS engineered 
to deliver finished saleable by-products 


@ VIBRATING SCREENS @ STEEL BINS 
@ BUCKET ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 








WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


(ex 
WILLIAMS ® 


2708 NORTH NINTH STREET 


— SHREDDERS ¢ 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS iN THE WORLD 
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THERE’s a lot of tradition packed 
into good Smoked Link Sausage 

' ,. «the know-how it takes to make 
them and their time-honored in- 
gredients. Natural Spices have 
been important in sausage making 
for centuries because they have 
remained the very best seasoning 
ingredients. 


Natural Spices . . . for those who 
insist on quality! 





American Spice Trade Association 


82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y.| 
oA 
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ton, wheat, and corn. In the case of each of these com- 
modities, we have experienced phenomenal increases in 
production per man hour in the last couple of decades. 
A price support system at incentive levels, based on price 
relationships four decades old, even with the modest ad- 
justment provided by modernized parity, is unable to cope 
effectively with relative changes among commodities in 
cost relationships and demand conditions which occur with 
amazing rapidity. 

The huge surplus of more than 33,000,000 tons of feed 
grains held by the government under price support has 
been accumulated since 1949. Last year, about 4,000,000 
tons were added to the government holdings—but that 
4,000,000 tons fed to hogs alone would represent only 
about 6 Ibs. of meat per person, not counting the lard. 
Surely the American consumer could make better use of 
another 6 Ibs. of meat than the government can of these 
surplus feed grains. 

Against the background of mandatory price supports 
for some farm products, based on parity relationships and 
otherwise, the American livestock and meat industry is 
to be congratulated for keeping its feet on the ground. 
There have been sporadic requests, it is true, for the gov- 
ernment to establish price floors underneath both live 
cattle and hogs. 

Secretary Benson has constantly sought the advice of 
leaders of livestock produeer organizations and they have 
recommended that we resist the pressure to place direct 
price supports on livestock. Such programs would create 
more problems than they would solve. Livestock pro- 
ducers’ organizations throughout the country have flatly 
refused to have any part of a program of controls and regi- 
mentation such as some people have advocated. 

I suppose that most of you are well enough acquainted 
with the arguments relating to farm policy to know that 
there is a large school of thought which argues that the 
way out of many of our difficulties is through an animal 
agriculture. This is based on two or three rather simple 
assumptions, the first being that the American people, by 
and large, if they have enough money, like the kind of diet 
which is high in animal products. The second assumption 
is that it takes about seven acres of grain fed to livestock 
to produce as many calories as it does one acre of grain 
eaten directly by a human being. There are some other 
arguments, including the fact that people in many in- 
stances like to handle livestock, and that livestock farm- 
ing is more conducive to conservation than straight row 
crop farming. At any rate, this animal agriculture argu- 
ment is an interesting one. 

DIET: Let me point out the progress we are making 
in this direction. I indicated earlier that the average qual- 
ity of the American diet is 14 per cent better than it was 
in 1935-39. 

However, telling you that we have improved the average 
quality, and incidentally the cost, by 14 per cent in terms 
of what the farmer gets is not a very concrete way of 
expressing the situation. But let me say this: in 1957 the 
average per capita consumption of red meat and poultry 
in the United States will be 50 Ibs. greater than it was back 
in 1935-1939. If you want to be precise, 38 lbs. for red 
meats and 13 Ibs. in chicken and turkey. In addition, we 
will be consuming about five and a half dozen more eggs 
per person than in 1935-39. We will be consuming about 
25 per cent more milk solids than we did during the 
1935-39 period. 

These are very significant increases. You immediately 
point out to me: “The average size of the human stomach 
is limited.” Well, in the short run, that is true, although 
we are gradually increasing in height and we are increas- 
ing our weight. At the same time that we have increased 
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meat, egg and milk consumption, we have cut down the 
consumption of corn meal and flour and potatoes by about 
75 Ibs. per person. We have shifted the kind and content 
of our diet. The total pounds have not changed much as 
compared to 1935-39, and the total calories have not 
changed much, but the protein and vitamin and mineral 
content has changed very materially. In addition to that, 
the consumer satisfaction from consuming this different, 
higher quality type diet is an additional measure of why 
we have done this particular job. 

We have done it also, of course, because in this expand- 
ing economy people have wanted this kind of diet and 
because, despite temporary temptations to control and cut 
back livestock production, the final decision in each in- 
stance has been to go ahead to produce and to market 
livestock. 

We are moving toward an animal type of agriculture 
rather rapidly. Over the last eight years, as best I can 
calculate, we have increased crop production in the United 
States 6 per cent, but we have increased livestock produe- 
tion 23 per cent. 

Our abundance of feed grains can permit a considerable 
expansion of livestock products in the national diet- 
whenever the animals and their products can be produced 
and sold to the advantage of producers, processors, and 
distributors. It is largely a question of building the market. 
This is important to your business. It is important to con- 
sumers who would benefit from more nutritious eating, 
and certainly to livestock producers. 

Your industry can be a real market builder, not only for 
yourselves but also for farmers who need that market. 
Livestock producers have shown that they are willing and 
able to furnish abundant supplies of livestock—when they 
can afford to do so. Anything you can do to narrow the 
spread between the prices of live animals and prices paid 
by consumers for meat and meat products will help to in- 
sure an even larger flow of raw materials for your industry. 
You can benefit from a market building program, and so 
can farmers and consumers. It is something well worth 
working for. 

This job of promoting meat and meat products is a job 
for the entire meat industry team. It calls for a coordinated 
attack all the way from the producer and other segments 
of the industry to the retailer. 

We often discuss the role that packers themselves must 
play in this drive. I think we sometimes understress the 
role that trade associations like your own should perform. 
We must, whenever possible, stand together on a united 
front in an imaginative and aggressive program of merchan- 
dising our product. We must minimize divisions among 
our ranks. 

I know of no instance where any group has been long 
successful in trying to restrain legitimate competition. The 
best way to meet competition is through competition based 
on efficiency and imagination. A commanding job that 
faces every member of the team is to merchandise our 
growing quantities of meats as efficiently and as effectively 
as possible to this vast and expanding market we possess 
in the United States. 

To the extent that this job is accomplished we shall move 
forward toward a reduction of our feed surpluses, and im- 
provement of our diet, a strengthening of our farm income 
situation, and the building of a stronger America. 

Again I commend you for the progress your industry has 
made, and for the initiative you have demonstrated. You 
can go forward, as agriculture can go forward, as America 
can go forward. The future of agriculture and its allied 
industries was never more secure and full of promise. But 
fair and constructive leadership is necessary. You are in a 
strategic position to help give such leadership. 
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How 


Metal pipe and fittings would last about 30 days in the 
battery test tanks of Globe-Union Inc., leading storage 
battery manufacturer. Sulphuric acid concentration 
would build up gradually until a destructive elec- 
trolytic action was set up with the metal piping 
materials. 

Eighteen months ago, Crane polyethylene pipe re- 
placed the metal pipe and fittings. Although in con- 
tinuous use, recent examination of the plastic piping 
revealed it to be as good as new. 





Crane plastic pipe is cutting costs 
—even in tough acid services 


Use of Crane plastic piping expanding 
Made of nontoxic virgin resins, Crane plastic pipe and 
fittings now are used to carry more than 30 chemicals 
and products such as beer and other beverages, acids, 
salt solutions, and alkalies. 

Crane plastic piping is lightweight, can be easily 
installed by one man using simple tools, saves man- 
hours and is not affected by freezing. It is available 
in standard wall and pressure-rated pipe, with working 
pressures up to 100 psi at 75° F. 


Ask your Crane representative for a new booklet describing Crane plastic pipe and fittings. 


CRAN E PLASTIC PIPING 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS ¢ PIPE ¢ PLUMBING ¢ KITCHENS ¢ HEATING e AIR CONDITIONING 


Since 1855—Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Areas 
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WSMPA General Session 


Hope for Peace Depends on Maintaining 
Healthy Capitalism— American Style 


Declares Motion Picture Association President and 


World-Traveling Good Will Ambassador ERIC JOHNSTON 


Ix talking to you about peace today, I would like to 
emphasize how we as businessmen and as capitalists can 
best help to maintain it. I am convinced that our role is 
the heart of the matter. 

Our prospects for peace, I believe, depend overwhelm- 
ingly on the strength of the United States for the bal- 
ance of this century and on the ways we react to poten- 
tial explosions around the globe. And the source of our 
nation’s strength, I submit to you, is capitalism—United 
States-style. 

What is this brand of capitalism on which so much 
depends? Some years ago, the word “capitalism” was in 
ill repute in many parts of the world. In Western Europe, 
the name “capitalism” was too frequently applied to an 
economy of private cartels and monopoly. In totalitarian 
Germany and Italy, the name “capitalism” was applied 
to an economy of bureaucrats, a monopoly of the state, 
by the state and for the state. 

‘ But United States capitalism,was different. Back in the 
1940s, when I was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, I tried to deseribe this differ- 
ence. I called, our system “people’s capitalism.” The 
American people, it was clear to me, had created some- 
thing new under the sun—a capitalism in which all men 
could fairly participate, compete and share the fruits of 
their labor. We had established certain disciplines under 
law—antitrust legislation to guard against excesses by 
management, legislation dealing with unlawful practices 
by labor, a Securities and Exchange Act to mark the 
ground rules for our growing ranks of investors from all 
walks of life. 

Out of trial and error and popular wisdom, we have 
brought our “people capitalism” to its present state of 
health and achievement, and to its great responsibility. 

Let us make no mistake, my friends. Today, in 1957, 
we in the United States are the chief custodian of free- 
dom’s strength, the greatest single deterrent to communist 
aggression. We didn't ask for this role of leadership and 
responsibility, but we have it nonetheless. We won it by 
default in the most dramatic upheaval the world has ever 
seen. No historian from Herodotus to Professor Toynbee 
has ever described a world of more sudden and cata- 
clysmic change. Out of these changes, American capital- 
ism has emerged as the free-world’s anchor against con- 
vulsive storms. 

What have we witnessed in our generation? In these 
years we have seen the Soviet empire rise to great power 
with jet-propelled speed, and now, it seems, begin its 
decline. Arising from the ashes of World War I, expand- 
ing from the destruction of World War II, the Soviet 
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empire today shows signs of cracking with the revolt of 
its satellites. It holds great danger for us in its decline, 
perhaps greater than in its rise, for, as we know, desperate 
men often resort to desperate deeds. 

Thus, the Soviet émpire threatens world peace! 

Meanwhile, in less than a decade, a second bullyebé¥ 
empire has arisens Communist China has emerged and 
expanded overnight. With military force it swept into 
Tibet, into North Korea, into Northern Vietnam. Its 
troops were stopped short of South Korea and Taiwan, 
but not by any means its dreams of expansion. 

Thus Red China threatens world peace! 

In these same years, we have seen the growth of many 
new nations in Asia and Africa. After years of colonial 
tule, they have broken away from empires, they have 
won political independence. They now seek economic 
independence with driving aspirations. They want to 
stand on their own feet, to make their own way. But 
all these nations face enormous problems, which their 
leaderg must try to solve one way or another or lose their 
power. In their quest for a place in the sun, these nations 
have engaged in minor wars. 

In these nations, mishaps could trigger a major war! 

Now what do these troubled areas mean to us as busi- 
nessmen and capitalists? At home, we feel rather hale, 
hearty and well-fed. Our gross national product was never 
higher. Our unemploymenit figures were never lower. We 
are strong and creative and stable today. And yet, with 
all these virtues, we ask ourselves: “What are our pros- 
pects for peace?” “What chance do we have to live out 
our lives in safety?” 

To these two questions, I would give one answer: Our 
prospect and the world’s prospect for peace depends in 
large measure, perhaps in a decisive measure, on the 
strength and wisdom of United States capitalism. 

With so much at stake, wouldn’t it be wise and prudent 
to take a hard look at our system, especially for any 
weaknesses that threaten it? If there are dangers to our 
capitalism, where are they most likely to come from? 
From the outside—some external force? From the inside— 
by our own hands? 

Capitalism, I believe, will never be weakened by forces 
outside so much as by forces within. If it ever is mortally 
wounded, the deed will be done by its friends, not by 
its enemies. It will be done by capitalists themselves who 
betray the basic principles of capitalism. I'd like to dis- 
cuss three of these principles. 

Our first principle of capitalism is freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 

Our system is always at its best when men are willing 
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to risk and produce for the fruits of their own laber. 
Capitalism means opportunity for the small, as well as 
the large, entrepreneur. It means opportunity for the 
individual, as well as the organized worker. Capitalism 
at its best provides the broadest possible spectrum of 
enterprise, from the family-run machine shop to the 
massive industrial corporation, Both are essential to the 
vigor of our system—big business for maximum produc- 
tivity and distribution, small business for individual enter- 
prise and flexibility. 

Who are the betrayers of opportunity? We saw them 
at work in Europe as the old-style cartelists. They were 
highly successful. They succeeded in gobbling up whole 
industries, in wiping out small competitors, in extending 
their sway across all boundaries. In Europe capitalism 
has been largely superseded because the capitalists went 
against their own system. 

In the United States today, a new approach to big- 
ness has emerged—the bigness of “diversification.” Through 
diversification, big business moves horizontally across the 
economy, rather than vertically through an industry. 
Diversification itself is no evil; instead, it is a sign of 
new Vitality. But in the wake of diversification travel the 
new-style monopolists, the “wrecking crew,” who buy out 
or kill off smaller competitors. These new monopolists are 
no less dangerous than the old to our basic principle of 
opportunity. When they violate this principle, they betray 
our system of capitalism. 

Our second principle of capitalism is freedom of com- 
petition. 

Capitalism encourages competition—in production, in 
prices, in new ideas for the open market place. Maximum, 
not minimum, competition is the life blood of the capital- 
ist system. Capitalists at their best are not afraid of com- 
petitors. Rising to meet them with better products, higher 
efficiency, lower costs, they advance their own enterprise 
and the economic health of the country. 

Who are the betrayers of free competition? They are 
the self-titled capitalists who look to security, not risk, 
as their golden grail. At home, they lock up new process- 
es, divide up markets, seek to protect a soft and easy 
economic position at all costs, Looking abroad, they con- 
geal against foreign enterprise through unreasonable 
tariffs, unreasonable trade barriers, unreasonable restric- 
tions, They never seem to mind that they beget unreason- 
able tariffs, unreasonable barriers, unreasonable restric- 
tions against us, in turn. 

These so-called capitalists don’t mind competition— 
provided it doesn’t compete with them. When they violate 
this basic principle, they, too, betray our system of 
capitalism! 

Our third, and perhaps our greatest, principle of capi- 
talism is freedom of responsibility. 

Capitalism at its best is the responsible underpinning 
for our democratic society. These responsibilities run 
broad and deep through every aspect of our economic 
life-from the development of skilled people to meet the 
demands of our technical age to the shaping of our eco- 
nomic posture before the rest of the world. Responsible 
capitalism looks ahead to tomorrow, not backward to yes- 
terday. 

Who are the betrayers of responsibility? They appear 
in many costumes. 

Resisting change, they wish to deep-freeze our eco- 
nomic system where it is, provided they are well-pack- 
aged before the freeze sets in. Seeking special privilege, 
they run to government for unreasonable subsidies, for 
unreasonable exemptions from our balanced tax system. 
They don’t mind that capitalism is weakened by every 
new unjustified tax loophole! They don’t mind that capital- 
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ism always subsides with every unjustified subsidy! 

They are, finally, the so-called capitalists who “leave 
it to the government,” never really caring what it might 
be. They are indifferent to the growing interdependence 
of the free world, indifferent to the troublesome problems 
of foreign poliey and domestic policy that don’t touch 
them at once and personally. Through their indifference 
and their irresponsibility, government grows and grows 
and capitalism declines. When they violate the principle 
of responsibility, they betray capitalism at its very roots. 

Therefore, I say to you, the system of capitalism, 
preserving these principles cannot fail. But capitalists 
themselves can fail the system—and our failure will be 
noted around the world. 

For today, free society as we know it is engaged in a 
life and death struggle against tyranny. In this struggle 
our shortcomings, more than our glories, are everywhere 
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observed. Seeking peace in our time of great prosperity, 
we must guard diligently against our betrayers within. 

We in capitalist America are now on trial for our leader- 
ship. In this time of trial, it is wise to remember that in 
the architecture of society, it is only three steps from 
the master bedroom to the doghouse. The doghouse of 
history is always yawning—and it could be yawning for us! 

Today we are prosperous and prosperity can bring com- 
placency. When the devil knocks, complacency always 
opens the door. Only diligence and good works can ever 
man the barricade. That is why I say that our prospect 
for peace—and the world’s prospect—rests on the con- 
tinuing vigor of United States capitalism. This puts two 
choices up to us, two roads to the future: 

First, we can be complacent in our prosperity and toler- 
ant of betrayal—and thereby destroy the world’s bastion 
of peace. 

Or, second, we can rout the betrayers by the same 
hard skills that made us strong—a capitalism which is 
willing to risk, to produce and to grow, responsible for its 
own survival. The second course offers us a great chal- 
lenge and prospect—for an America strong and worthy 
of leadership, for an America fit to lead a troubled world 
to an era of peace, for an America unlimited. 
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WSMPA Bee} Session 


Grading Has Proved its Worth But 
Packers Aid Can Make it Better 


\ E ARE all aware of the fact that during the past 
few years there has been increasing criticism of the federal 
meat grading program. During the past year we have seen 
resolutions that have ranged all the way from complete 
endorsement of the program to recommendations for its 
abolishment. During the last session of Congress a bill 
was introduced to make a full and complete study of the 
meat grading program. 

There are many reasons why these actions have occurred 
and why we can reasonably expect them to continue and 
possibly even increase. Therefore, I think we should take 
stock of the program and what we can do to make it 
more efficient. 

The federal meat grading program will have been in 
existence for 30 years on May 2. Why did it start? The 
objective in starting the grading program was one that has 
been the underlying objective in carrying it out through 
the years. It was an effort to provide a tool that could be 
used to reflect consumer preference back through the 
marketing channel to the producer. 

The growth of the service through the years is interest- 
ing. Up until 1940, only about 8 per cent of the total com- 
mercial slaughter was federally graded. However, after 
each of the two periods of compulsory grading we had a 
tremendous growth in grading, presumably brought about 
through the familiarization of the buying public, at the 
retail, wholesale, and consumer levels, with grades. 

After the return to a voluntary basis following World 
War II, grading leveled off at about 25 per cent of the 
total commercial slaughter. 

After the second compulsory period, during the Korean 
War, grading leveled off at 45 to 50 per cent. These figures 
are a little misleading when we consider that most of the 
beef grading is done in the higher grades. 

With this growth have come many problems; some of the 
most serious ones, from the standpoint of administering the 
program, have been directly associated with rapid growth. 

Why has grading grown? That’s a good question and 
perhaps one on which you can get a lot of different answers. 

As meat packers, you might stop and ask yourselves the 
same question: What influences my decision, day after 
day and week after week, as to the volume of beef that I 
will grade? You might all come up with about the same 
answer: you find you can merchandise certain beef to 
better advantage with the federal grade label on it than 
without it. As good businessmen, I am sure that this is 
the motivating influence back of your decision, and it 
certainly should be. 

What benefits have accrued to the industry from use of 
this marketing tool? ; 

The first one I think of is that it has provided the basis 
for a national market news service. Can you conceive of 
a market news service that would be based on different 
grade standards or different terminology in use in all the 
various markets in this country? Frankly, your market 
information would be worthless under such circumstances. 

Another reason, and one that you can well appreciate, 
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Declares USDA Grading Expert J. C. PIERCE 


is that grading enables the small independent packer to 
compete on the national market. His brand may not be 
known 30 miles from home, but with a federal grade label 
he is able to compete effectively in markets all over the 
country against the most highly advertised brands. This 
has meant more competition for the producers’ livestock. 

One of the other benefits that has meant much to our 
distribution system has been that of facilitating long dis- 
tance sales. Think of the tons and tons of beef that are 
sold over the telephone; the buyer and the seller never 
come into direct contact; there is no personal inspection; 
there is no problem of rejections. Why? Primarily be- 
cause buyer and seller are speaking the same language— 
that of the federal grade. 

We shouldn't overlook the usefulness of grades to the 
consumer. Admitting consumers aren’t too familiar with 
federal grades, even after 30 years, I think that problem is 
handled for them, The retailer, as a good businessman, 
stocks the grade of meat for which the clientele in his 
particular area will become consistent repeat customers. 
He builds his business on that premise. Thus we have a 
reflection of the consumer demand back to the packer. 

What are some of the limitations and what are some of 
the problems? The first one that comes to my mind is 
that grading is based on human judgment. It is subjective 
in nature and, therefore, not as uniform as we would all 
like to see it. Such criticism centers around one thing, and 
that is that grading can be no better than the tool with 
which the job is done. The grade standards constitute the 
tool and they are the major limiting factor. 

Basically, we are trying to measure two considerations 
in our grade standards. One of these pertains to quality. 
It is an attempt to measure those characteristics of beef 
that contribute to its palatability, tenderness, juiciness and 
its flavor. Here we are greatly hampered by our lack of 
factual information and our need for more research. 

The other consideration is a quantitative one. Basically, 
it is a measure of conformation, or an attempt to evaluate 
the ratio of meat to bone, and the ratio of preferred to 
less preferred cuts in a carcass. 

When you pick up the grade standards and read them 
you wonder how it is possible for a grader to take such 
indefinite and, perhaps, nebulous terms as “slightly abun- 
dant marbling,” “slightly compact,” or “moderately thick” 
—and apply them in a uniform manner. If those standards 
were merely mailed out to 400 graders over the country, 
without any pre-indoctrination in their application, a uni- 
form j1 would not be accomplished. 

However, every possible effort is made to acquaint the 
grader with the interpretation of the standards and to give 
the terms definite meaning. Illustrative material, such as 
color photographs, is used to assist in this effort. However, 
of even greater importance is the personal contact that 
starts with our standardization group demonstrating the 
interpretation of standards to the grading supervisor, which 
he, in turn, carries on through to the individual grader. 
This is followed up with weekly and daily and, in some 
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instances, almost hourly supervision. In the end, I think 
we get a very uniform job. While it is not perfect, it is 
becoming increasingly uniform, week after week, and year 
after year. As the job becomes more precise, it is going 
to become more technical. As we get more research in- 
formation it will be reflected in grade standards and we 
will do a more objective job. 

Grade standards cannot remain static, but must change 
as we get new information. We believe that there are 
three general reasons for revising grade standards. First, 
we think they should reflect the results of new re- 
search. A good example is the revision of the standards 
that took place in the late 1940’s to eliminate reference to 
color of fat. This change was based upon the fact that 
research had clearly demonstrated that the color of fat is 
not necessarily related to quality of beef. 

Second, standards should be revised for purposes of 
clarifying their interpretation. 

Third, standards should be revised when it can be clearly 
demonstrated that the range of a grade is either too narrow 
or too wide to be effective. I think we have a good illustra- 
tion of this in the recent revision when the Standard grade 
was taken out of the old Commercial. 

I believe that there are many things that you, as meat 
packers, can do to make this program more efficient. I feel 
that I am speaking to a relatively sympathetic audience 
because I know of no group that has utilized grading more 
or, in my opinion, received greater benefits than have the 
western meat packers. I believe the first thing that you 
can do is to familiarize yourself with the grade standards 
and their interpretation. Very few days pass without argu- 
ments that could have been prevented by adoption of this 
policy. We see too many cases in which good meat men 
finally concede that they haven’t read the standards for 
many years and do not realize that they say certain things. 
Remember that the grader applying the standards has a 
set of rules and regulations by which he must go. If you 
are looking at the grades with the same yardsticks in mind, 
many arguments will be prevented. 

Insist on correct grading at all times, but don’t push too 
hard to get your beef overgraded. It is a temptation to 
push the grader when you own the beef and there is a sub- 
stantial differential between adjacent grades. However, 
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incorrect grading does not help anybody in the long run— 
it only tends to confuse. It confuses the consumer as to 
what the quality standard really is, and it confuses the 
producer because he wonders what the consumer wants. 

Along that line I think we should emphasize the desir- 
ability of giving the producer the full story on the grading 
of his cattle. Remember that the packer is the only direct 
contact between grader and the producer. All too often 
we find that the producer is given only the result of the 
graders’ first trip through the cooler when 50 per cent of 
the load graded Choice. What the producer may never 
find out is that when the cattle were thoroughly chilled— 
perhaps some of them had to be ribbed—90 per cent of the 
load graded Choice. The producer goes home disgruntled 
with the grading service and I don’t think you have made a 
friend either. I believe that much of that misunderstanding 
is unintentional since the buyer himself may only get the 
first information. 

Another point that I would like to emphasize is: Don’t 
expect grading to be a substitute for good meat merchan- 
dising. Many of the problems that we attribute to improper 
grading are really merchandising problems. We have done 
quite a good job of merchandising Choice grade in many 
parts of the country. I believe a much less efficient job 
has been done of merchandising the lower grades, and 
there is no reason why that should be true. We are doing 
a much better job of merchandising the Good grade today 
than we did in the past. 

While we have made some progress in revising our grade 
standards through the simple process of juggling grade 
lines, I feel that the usefulness of this approach is very 
limited. Many would continually up-grade beef by pushing 
more and more of it into a higher grade which has already 
acquired an established reputation and name. I believe 
that such a practice will eventually result in a grade with 
such a wide range of quality that the name itself will 
becomes meaningless. 

Finally, I would like to see you encourage research 
aimed at a more basic evaluation of the grade factors. I 
finally believe that the development of more objective and 
precise standards, that will do a better job of reflecting 
consumer preference back through you to the producer, is 
directly dependent upon more basic information. 
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WSMPA Sausage Session 


Most Sausage Problems Yield to Close 
Control Over Basic Processing Factors 


= I shall discuss problems encountered during 
the past year in the sausage industry. These problems are 
potentially always present in a sausage operation and they 
can be prevented, or markedly reduced, by controlled 
methods of manufacture. 

Problems most frequently encountered in production of 
sausage may be classified into five groups: 

1. Emulsion breakdown on processing resulting in fat 
and/or jelly pockets. 

2. Breaking of casing on processing. 

3. Casing peeling difficulties. 

4, Discoloration. 

5. Problems of spoilage. 

In evaluating these sausage problems it is necessary to 
define or limit the conditions and to understand fully the 
sequence of events leading up to the problem. The solution 
usually becomes readily apparent when the problem is 
well defined in terms of fundamental principles. 

The principles are well established concepts such as: 
time and temperature and shape and size. These need 
little or no definition. 

Absorption, however, as illustrated by water pickup by 
a blotter; diffusion, as illustrated by movement of dyes 
into a sausage surface, and coagulation, as illustrated by 
the-heating of egg white, are of extreme importance yet 
may not be as readily defined as the principles which I 
mentioned earlier. 

These concepts, in conjunction with certain biological 
facts and chemical manipulations, are the tools by which 
a sausage operation may be defined and operationally con- 
trolled. 

To illustrate the use of the fundamental principles, we 
shall describe a sausage operation and point out some of 
the principles involved at each operational level. 

The sausage operation involves the following steps with 
which most of you are already familiar: 

1. The selection of a formulation. 

2. The preparation of an emulsion. 

3. The shaping and sizing of product, that is, stuffing, 
linking and hanging. 

4. The smoking and cooking. 

5. The showering and chilling. 

6. The peeling and/or packaging. 

And, finally, the storage and shipping. 

These operational levels shall be discussed in more detail 
and with emphasis on the fundamental concepts which are 
involved at each step. 

The sausage operation, at best, is an equilibrium or bal- 
ance between the raw ingredients, the processing and han- 
dling and the shelf life of the finished product. The finished 
sausage must have color, flavor and texture that are ac- 
ceptable to the trade. The sausage must meet legal require- 
ments for cure and protein and moisture contents. 

We are now ready to consider the selection/of a sausage 
formula and the subsequent operations in detail. 

Obviously, economics is the guiding principle in any 
formula selection. However, this does not imply that the 
cheapest formula will give the most economical, finished 
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Reports Visking Specialist F. W. TAUBER 


sausage. The meat ingredients should be carefully selected 
as to quality and composition. The composition of these 
raw materials will determine the moisture, protein, and fat 
content and will markedly influence the color, flavor and 
texture of the finished sausage. It is possible to obtain these 
desired physical and chemical properties by balancing the 
quantities of raw materials. Therefore, it is essential or 
highly desirable that alternate formulas be established so 
that the processor is not restricted by market conditions. 
Operational failures on sausage frequently can be traced to 
excessive amounts of moisture and fat in the product and 
these should be carefully controlled. The most expensive 
means of removing excess moisture from a formula is by 
the smokehouse route. At this point I emphasize and re- 
emphasize: Do not add excessive moisture in the chopper 
that must be removed in the smokehouse. Simply control 
the added moisture at the proper level in the chopper. 

We shall now assume that the proper selection of beef, 
pork, ice, spices, salt, and cure has been made and the 
preparation of the emulsion is up for consideration. 

A stable sausage emulsion is an extremely complex sys- 
tem. It is very important that the operational details be 
adequately defined. The sausage emulsion resulting from 
comminuting the meat ingredients with ice, salt and cure is 
a typical oil-in-water emulsion. An examination of the 
emulsion reveals a mixture of salt-soluble protein with 
swollen and disintegrated meat fibers intertwined like a 
web throughout the sausage mass. 

A sausage emulsion, as viewed through the eyes of a 
chemist, contains large golden globs of fat dispersed 
throughout the emulsion and coated with the salt-soluble 
proteins from the emulsion. 

This oil-in-water emulsion concept permits an explana- 
tion of the effect of overchopping on emulsion stability 
and explains why fat and jelly may separate from an emul- 
sion on processing and cooking. 

The salt-soluble protein content in an emulsion nor- 
mally is sufficient to coat adequately the fat particles. The 
salt-soluble protein coagulates or sets solid on cooking in 
the smoking procedure and entraps the fat particles in a 
series of little protein sacs. 

Overchopping increases the fat surface by reducing the 
particle size. The amount of fat in an emulsion is already 
well defined by the formula. As you chop and continue to 
overchop, the little fat particles are reduced in size so you 
get a very fundamental change in the surface volume rela- 
tionship. As you continue to overchop you simply keep 
the initial fat content but you very markedly increase the 
surface. As a result of that increase, the protein content 
which would normally be sufficient to coat the normal fat 
particle, is no longer sufficient to cover the increased sur- 
face. As a result many of the fat particles in the emulsion 
are without a suitable coating of protein to hold them in 
the mass. 

The salt-soluble protein coagulates or sets solid on cook- 
ing in the smoking procedure and entraps the fat particles 
in the matrix. 

Overchopping, as I have indicated, increases the fat 
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surface by reducing the particles’ size, and the protein is 
now not in sufficient quantity to coat all the particles. The 
uncoated fat particles then separate from the emulsion 
on processing. Likewise, by heating the emulsion rapidly 
you may cause the fat to separate by disrupting the protein 
sacs during the smoking cycle. In this instance, while you 
have sufficient protein to coat the particles, by improper 
processing you actually prevent the normal coating from 
carrying out its function. Or, if you have protein of a dif- 
ferent type, that is, collagen or gelatin-like proteins which 
occur in shanks and similar meat or cheek meat, you form 
on heating a gelatin type of protein which separates from 
the fat particles. 

It can be readily seen that moisture-protein-fat ratios in 
an emulsion are extremely important to emulsion stability. 
Other factors that are important are salt and the traces of 
chemicals in the ingredients, the type of chopper, tem- 
perature of chopping and the sequence of additions of in- 
gredients in the chopper. All of these may influence the 
sausage stability. 

A small degree of emulsion breakdown may only become 
apparent on the finished sausage. That is, the fat or jelly 
that forms will produce areas with different rates of dry- 
ing and streaks or spots of discoloration may occur on the 
finished sausage surface. 

The emulsion prepared from a beef and pork trimming 
formula, using a conventional chopper, is removed to a 
stuffer and the shaping and sizing of the product is car- 
ried out. 

The prepared emulsion is stuffed into suitable sizes of 
cellulose casings. The fundamental difference between 
frankfurters and bologna is chiefly one of size. It is under- 
standable that even though the same emulsion is used, a 
difference in color, flavor, texture, and moisture content 
may readily occur in these products as a result of differ- 
ences in surface-volume relationships and differences in 
processing conditions. 

For example, a 2-oz. frankfurter may lose 4-oz. in smok- 
ing for two hours, which is about 12 per cent shrinkage, 
whereas a 10-lb. bologna may lose %-lb., or 5 per cent in 
shrinkage, after eight hours of smoking. Frankfurter proc- 
essing thereby imposes a greater limitation on the smoke- 
house than does the bologna processing. This is basically 
a result of the difference in shape and sizes of the two 
products. 

After stuffing, as you know, the sausage is ready for 
smoking and cooking. 

The smoking and cooking of sausage is an involved proc- 
ess chemically since the emulsion under processing is 
changed from a free-flowing semi-liquid state into a rigid 
solid. This is achieved by heating the emulsion mass to 
temperatures that coagulate the meat proteins, usually 130 
to 135°F., although some small portion of the proteins 
may coagulate at higher temperatures. 

The insoluble proteins, such as collagen, shrink consid- 
erably at 145 to 150° and, on prolonged heating at higher 
temperatures, are converted into gelatin. When meats 
with high collagen content are used for sausage, the for- 
mation of jelly pockets may become a major processing 
problem. 

Poorly controlled heating will produce breakdown of 
emulsion and contribute to surface discoloration such as 
spots, streaks, pits, or dry areas. 

The initial low temperature heating of sausage, usually 
below 130°, is a prerequisite for good surface formation. 
The rate of heating, as well as the temperature level is im- 
portant to prevent excessive breakage of casing during the 
smoking cycle. The use of smoke is important to flavor in 
sausage and it may have an influence on surface color and 
texture in some instances. The active ingredients of smoke 
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SAUSAGE SCIENCE and sales promotion were covered by F. W. 
Tauber, John Hartmeyer and George Savard on February 20. 


react with the proteins of the meat mass and very little 
penetration of the smoke flavor occurs beyond the first one- 
eighth to one-quarter inch of the sausage surface. 

Heating bologna and frankfurters in the smokehouse to 
an internal temperature of 148 to 152° is the practice 
today. It should be remembered that the smokehouse tem- 
perature is 170 to 180° or higher at this time. Good pas- 
teurization of sausage occurs under these conditions. The 
problem of processing bologna is one of balancing the in- 
ternal and external environment. The external environ- 
ment for the bologna during processing is the smokehouse. 
The factors are time, temperature, relative humidity and 
air flow. The modern smokehouse has adequate controls 
and instrumentation for measuring the factors related to 
the external environment. We are working to establish what 
is involved in the internal environment, that is, what is 
occurring within the encased bologna on processing. This 
information is needed if an intelligent decision is to be 
made on what we are attempting to balance during the 
process. 

As previously mentioned, initial low temperature process- 
ing of sausage is a basic requirement for good surface for- 
mation. The drying at low temperature condenses the com- 
ponents of the sausage emulsion on the surface. The 
application of higher temperatures coagulates these com- 
ponents to form a smooth, solid surface. This gives a 
sealed surface that resists contamination and results in a 
better shelf-life for the stored sausage. 

In addition, the smooth surface greatly eases the peeling 
of the cellulose casing from the sausage when peeling is 
desired. The sealing of food surfaces by mild drying is a 
common practice with processed foods. Cheddar cheese, 
marshmallows, bread and rolls, and sausage are a few of 
the items in which the production of a sealed surface is 
important for preservation. 

The showering or cooking with hot water after the 
smoking cycle assures good pasteurization of the sausage. 
When peeling is a consideration, hot showering helps by 
softening the casing from the adjoining meat surface. 

We are now ready to consider the cold showering and 
chilling of sausage after processing in the smokehouse, 
cooker and/or hot shower. This cold shower is continued 
until the internal temperature of the sausage is reduced 
to approximately 90 or 100°. 

Showering, one of the most critical operations, is fre- 
quently a poorly controlled one. In addition to reducing 
the temperature of the sausage, showering also prevents or 
reduces the incidence of casing breakage, enhances the 
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peelability of the casing from the sausage, and reduces 
shriveling of product on subsequent storage. Properly 
controlled showering is most important to shelf-life of the 
sausage for the following reasons: 

For better understanding, let us momentarily return to 
the events occurring during the smoking cycle. 

The salt and other soluble components of the sausage 
are concentrated at the surface as a result of surface dry- 
ing. Salt is an excellent bacteriostatic material and if ex- 
cessive showering occurs the salt is leached from the sau- 
sage surface. The salt content at the surface may thereby 
become considerably lower than at the sausage core. The 
moisture content of the sausage surface, as a result of 
leaching, may be considerably increased by the normal 
interchange of water. 

It is important not to shower too little, or too much, but 
to shower to the optimum degree. This optimum needs to 
be established by control tests in the customer's plant. 
Many recent complaints on spoilage of stored sausage 
have been coincident with poorly controlled shower prac- 
tices. 

If showering is poorly controlled, or is not carried out 
skilfully and with understanding, spotty discoloration may 
occur. Overshowering may discolor products by: 

1. Leaching components from the sausage surface. 

2. Permitting excessive absorption of water by sausage. 

3. Streaking the surface of the sausage by misdirected 
showers. 

And, as already stated, overshowering may produce a 
sausage surface that is susceptible to bacterial spoilage. 

After the sausage has been properly cold showered, it 
is allowed to dry slightly prior to placing it in the holding 
cooler. Usually, the sausage is stored overnight until an in- 
ternal temperature of 40 to 42° is reached. Temperature 
variations from 30 to 50°, or greater, may occur. The tem- 
perature and relative humidity of the cooler is very impor- 
tant for obtaining good peeling performance. The peeling 
of frankfurters has been discussed fully in recent technical 
reports. The fundamental requirements for peeling are 
identical for frankfurters, bologna and smoked meats in 
either cellulose or fibrous casing. We, therefore, shall sim- 
ply discuss the general principles for peeling cased sau- 
sage products. 

The peeling of sausage has two fundamental require- 
ments: 

1. The laying down of a smooth surface so that one has 
the proper structures from which to peel the cellulosic 
casing; and 

2. Proper humidity conditions so that the cellulosic 
casing tears and strips readily. 

There are several requirements. that need to be met to 
assure a smooth surface on the frankfurter, bologna or 
smoked meat: 

1. Proper protein-moisture content of the meat emulsion 
or the meat mass. 

2. Proper low temperature drying to build a good 
glazed surface. 

8. Coagulation of this glaze at higher temperatures. 
While some reactions with smoke constituents may occur, 
the evidence does not permit any clear-cut decision as to 
the effectiveness of smoke in coagulating the meat mass. 

The moisture relationships for peeling are critical and 
good control is necessary for good performance. There 
must be a balance between the moisture in the sausage and 
the moisture in the casing. The relative humidity of the 
surrounding atmosphere will influence the rate of drying 
or humidification of the casing and is a means of control- 
ling the moisture level for a period of time that is practical 
for good peeling performance. Seventy per cent relative 
humidity in the peeling room at 50°F. is satisfactory espe- 
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cially on product with an internal temperature of 40 to 45°, 

The reason why the casing can be peeled at some mois- 
ture levels and not at other levels is not completely under. 
stood at this time. It possibly is related to the neutralization 
of adhesive forces of the cellulose by introducing layers of 
water molecules between the meat and the cellulose. 

If you could visualize a casing adhering closely to the 
meat surface, you would find that you get the best peeling 
performance where you have a water molecule comin 
down and acting as a little wedge and pushing away the 
casing so that it strips off readily. Actually, the peeling 
operation is a very complex chemical-physical reaction. 

On the problems of machine peeling of frankfurters, it 
is important to control certain mechanical and handlin 
features. It is recommended that the sausage be stuff 
to uniform diameters, hung so as to reduce incidence of 
smokestick marks (four up and four down hanging pro- 
duces 50 per cent less stick marks than does the two up 
and two down method) and that loose ends, knots, off- 
center links and nubbins be removed. 

The peeled product is now ready for packaging. The 
details of packaging frankfurters and bologna require con- 
siderably more time than is available today. Nevertheless, 
the unit package of frankfurters may well be considered as 
being representative of one of the types of packages of 
sausage where trouble may occur. We shall therefore make 
the following analysis and recommendations: 

It is important that the frankfurter surface be dry when 
it is packaged. 

The temperature of the frankfurter, the temperature of 
the packaging room, and the temperature of the packaged 
sausage cooler should be held within a narrow range to 
avoid excessive sweating of the sausage or fogging of the 
packages. 

The optimum temperature with relative humidity should 
be established by each sausage producer. 

The shipment of packaged products should be controlled 
so that the minimum deviation in temperature occurs. This 
is important since variations in temperature induce cycling 
of moisture within the package. Moisture moves from the 
frankfurter, condenses on the inner surface of the package 
and, finally, may form droplets and transfer to the surface 
of the frankfurter and leach out soluble materials at spots 
on the product. Even if you get no bacterial spoilage, the 
spots will be apparent as discoloration and make for an 
unattractive finished product which you will have diff- 
culty selling to the retailer. 

The principles involved are quite simple concepts that 
are used daily and we have such occasion to be familiar 
with them that frequently we don’t really appreciate the 
fundamental nature of time, temperature, surface, volume 
relationships and items of that sort. However, if you want 
to define your sausage problems. adequately when they 
occur, rather than use just a hit-and-miss system of hoping 
that you are going to come up with the proper solution, 
we recommend definitely that you consider these funda- 
mentals and attempt to approach the problem in a logical 
fashion and in a logical sequence. 

In summary, sausage problems of emulsion breakdown, 
casing breakage, peeling, spoilage and discoloration can 
readily be understood and remedied by applying scientific 
knowledge and reasoning. 

The sausage operation is a balanced operation. The 
finished sausage is in an equilibrium with the raw mate- 
rials, the processing and handling, and the storage condi- 
tions. In attempting to solve sausage problems, the method 
of proceeding from the “general to the specific” is an ex- 
cellent means of defining the problem. In the process of 
defining or limiting the conditions or problems, the solu- 
tion usually becomes readily apparent. 
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WSMPA Sausage Session 


Major Factors in Sausage Quality Can 
Be Controlled With a Simple Setup 


Ds talk is intended for the small as well as the larger 
operators. In the minds of many, the word laboratory 
means a minimum expenditure ot several thousands of 
dollars for equipment and nebulous benefits which do not 
justify such expense, particularly when a firm is operating 
with a measure of success without one. 

I hope that your interest will be aroused, however, when 
I tell you that the so-called laboratory I have in mind is of 
the “do it yourself” variety. The cost of equipment is about 
$1,000; the space requirements consist of an area about 
the size of an ordinary desk top and, with a little practice, 
anyone on your staff can perform the work involved. 

{ think you will agree that this kind of laboratory is well 
within the capacity of any meat processor and I shall try 
to demonstrate how it can be of real value in your opera- 
tions by making it possible to institute and maintain an 
active quality control program in your plant. 

What is quality control? One definition that seems to 
cover the subject thoroughly is as follows: “Quality con- 
trol is the application of scientific safeguards against waste 
and loss, errors in processing, product damage and de- 
terioration, compliance with standards and regulations, and 
in seeking out efficient new ways and methods.” 

In this sense, a quality control program is probably 
beyond the capacity of smaller operators. However, it is 
not an “all or nothing” type of thing and the program | 
shall discuss will be limited to controlling the composition 
of sausage products and to maintaining effective sanitation 
measures. I shall try to demonstrate how meat processors 
can use certain practical in-plant scientific safeguards with- 
out an elaborate installation or technical personnel. 

Why is it important to control the composition of sau- 
sage? The answer to this question is fairly obvious and 
lies largely in the fact that the industry is one which oper- 
ates on a small margin of profit. Consequently, it is im- 
portant that each lot of product contains the maximum 
percentages of fat and moisture in keeping with quality 
and in conformity with regulations. Every sub-standard 
batch jeopardizes consumer acceptance of a product, while 
every extra-legal batch represents a direct financial loss. 

The key to controlling the composition of sausage lies, 
first of all, in a knowledge of the fat content of the raw 
meats. Then, of similar importance, is knowledge of the 
fat and moisture contents of the emulsions and: finished 
products. When these data are available, the operator can 
control his products with reasonable accuracy. He has a 
check on the fat-lean balance of the initial meat mixture 
and an indirect check on the processing operations in- 
volved, particularly smokehouse shrink. . 

Obviously, knowledge of fat and lean levels of raw ma- 
terials would be of little practical value if it were not known 
early enough in production to permit adjustments to cor- 
rect the batches that vary beyond the permissible range. 
Fortunately, the equipment I have here fulfills the basic 
requirements of reasonable speed and accuracy and, what 
is probably of equal importance, does not require the 
services of scientifically trained personnel to operate it. 
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The "How" is Told by GEORGE SAVARD 


This equipment and the simple testing procedures used 
are not official, but they do serve the purpose. Official or 
legal methods which, of necessity, are used by commercial 
laboratories are not satisfactory for in-plant control because 
of the excessive time required to make the tests. For ex- 
ample, the official oven drying method for determining 
moisture requires over-night diying and that for determin- 
ing fat requires a similar period of time and, in addition, 
is too involved for routine use. 

Taking first things first, I should like to discuss sampling 
techniques. The importance of accu:ate sampling cannot 
be overemphasized. The sample used for a test must be 
representative of the lot of meat or product from which 
it is taken or, obviously, the test results will be meaningless. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate proper sampling pro- 
cedure is by a typical example: Let us suppose that we 
have purchased 10,000 Ibs. of boneless beef in 100-Ib. 
boxes and want to get a representative sample for fat 
analysis. It is convenient to use one tank truck, or about 
1,000 lbs. of meat, from which to take our working sample. 
To get this amount we need 10 boxes of meat and since, 
in this instance, there are 100 boxes in the shipment, we 
set aside each tenth box. If the shipment totaled 20,000 
ibs., we would set aside each twentieth box. The 10 boxes 
of meat are ground through a %-in. plate into a tank truck, 
and then, to obtain a sample of the contents of the truck, 
we take two or three cores with a sampling tube. Th’s 
sampler, which is homemade, is simply a 24-in. length of 
2-in. stainless steel tubing with a longitudinal strip cut out. 
This slot is important because friction usually prevents 
ground meat from rising more than a few inches into an 
unslotted tube sampler as it is pressed downward into the 
meat. There is no such problem with a sampler such as 
this one and full core samples are easily taken. 

We take two or three cores from various places in the 
truck of ground meat and composite or mix them together 
by hand. The meat is then flattened into something that 
resembles a kingsize hamburger and quartered. Then, to 
reduce the volume to one that can be handled conveniently, 
two diagonally opposite quarters are taken and mixed 
together and we now have a sample that has the same 
proportional makeup as the original, but half the volume. 
Quartering may be repeated, if necessary, until we have 
roughly a pound of meat for the actual tests. This sample 
is then hand-mixed and passed through a small grinder 
with a %-in. plate two or three times. It is placed in a 
jar with a tight-fitting screw lid to prevent moisture loss 
and we now have our actual working sample. 

Sampling of finished products is comparatively simple. 
When sampling franks, for example, we usually take about 
six at random from a lot. For bologna or similar products, 
a section cut from the center is usually satisfactory. Such 
samples are then passed through a small grinder two or 
three times in the same way as the ground beef just 
described. As you can see, proper sampling is a simple 
procedure but, as stated before, a highly-important one. 

The two pieces of apparatus on display here are types 
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we have found to be satisfactory for routine fat and 
moisture tests. I think it may be well to acquaint you 
with the simplicity of their operation. : 

The Steinlite fat tester here, which I presume most of 
you have seen advertised, has been on the market for 
some time. It is the only instrument, to my knowledge, 
which is satisfactory for rapid in-plant determinations by 
nontechnical personnel. We have used one for about 
two years in our plant and we consider it indispensable. 

The test is made by blending a definite weight of sample 
with Steinlite solvent in a Waring blender for four or five 
minutes. The mixture is then filtered and the resulting 
clear solution poured into the test cell of the instrument. 
Readings are taken and the fat content is read from the 
conversion chart. With use of reasonable care in making 
the test, an accuracy of approximately 1 per cent can 
easily be attained. When experience has been gained in 
the use of this equipment, a test can be made in 15 min- 
utes or less. If you have several samples to run you can 
probably cut it down to five or ten minutes per sample. 

The cost of the Steinlite tester and auxiliary equipment, 
consisting mainly of a balance for weighing the sample 
and the filtering equipment, is roughly $600. 

The Cenco moisture balance here is quite unique in 
that it is virtually a complete testing unit in itself. It 
contains a built-in torsion balance for weighing the sample 
and the heat source, which is an infrared lamp for drying 
the material. Furthermore, the moisture content is read 
directly off a drum carrying a scale graduated in per- 
centages from 0 to 100. The only auxiliary equipment 
required is a Powerstat transformer to regulate the heat 
output of the lamp. This is necessary to prevent burning 
the sample. A timing device to shut off the heat auto- 
matically at the end of the drying period is also very 
helpful. I understand that the latest models of this in- 
strument have built-in heat regulators and timers. 

Very briefly, a moisture test involves spreading the 
proper amount of ground sample thinly on a piece of 
filter paper placed on the pan, drying for the required 
time, and reading the percentage of moisture off the scale. 

We did considerable testing to determine the best oper- 
ating conditions for this instrument by checking against 
an official method and finally found that a Powerstat set- 
ting of 85 and drying time of 35 minutes gives good results. 

Thirty-five minutes may seem rather long for a rapid 
test, but the actual working time is not over five minutes. 
Once the test is started, the operator is free to do other 
things until the drying period is ended when a final direct 
percentage reading is made right off this drum. 

We found that the accuracy of this method under the 
operating conditions mentioned is around 1 per cent. Cost 
of the moisture balance, transformer and timer is approxi- 
mately $275. 

There is other apparatus on the market for rapid 
determination of moisture, particularly a unit called the 
“Moisturescope.” The principle of its operation is that 
the moisture is distilled off the sample with capryl alcohol 
and measured volumetrically in a receiver. I have had no 
personal experience with this equipment, but from pub- 
lished information, it too, should be satisfactory. 

Now that equipment and methods for moisture and fat 
determination have been described, it may be well to 
review ways of translating test results into product im- 
provement and dollars and cents savings. Needless to say, 
the applications and usefulness can vary considerably 
depending on the nature of the individual processing 
operations and the volume of product produced. 

As regards fat tests, the information obtained can be 
useful in the following instances: 

1. Ground beef sold on a prescribed fat content. 
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2. Pork sausage for compliance with government regu- 
lations and insurance against substandard or extra-legal 
batches. 

3. Prevention of rendering during processing by closer 
regulation of the fat-lean balance of the meats. This would 
also apply to assurance of good peeling quality. 

4. More accurate appraisal ot the value of raw meats. 

No mention has been made of protein tests because 
there is no analytical method presently available that 
would lend itself to the type of program we are discussing. 
Protein tests are comparatively lengthy and do require a 
trained operator. However, since the total of the moisture, 
fat, and protein content of meat accounts for roughly 98 
per cent of the total constituents, it follows that control of 
moisture and fat also controls protein to a considerable 
degree. In the case of a sausage product, the figure would 
be somewhat less because of additives, but still the protein 
content can be estimated with reasonable accuracy. 

One last comment on moisture and fat tests: When tests 
are first made, duplicate samples should be sent to a com- 
mercial laboratory for a check on the accuracy of your 
results. In this way, confidence in the apparatus will be 
built more rapidly than would otherwise be the case. When 
such confidence is acquired, the quality control measures 
will begin to fit into the production picture and to pay off. 

Sanitation is one of the most important facets of a qual- 
ity control program because of the ever-present danger of 
spoilage. As you well know, nothing can destroy the value 
of a meat product more completely than an off-odor or 
greening. As regards greening, while it has been estab- 
lished that the causative organisms are harmless, the dam- 
age that a greening epidemic can do to the salability of a 
firm’s products is more serious. 

The keeping quality or shelf-life of meat products is 
determined mainly by two sets of conditions: 

1. Those that prevail when the products are made. 

2. The conditions under which they are sold. 

The meat processor usually has little control over the 
abuse that his products must withstand in the markets and 
this makes it all the more imperative that he maintain the 
conditions under which his products are made in such a 
way as to keep the bacterial populations at a minimum. 
For the most part this is accomplished in three ways: 

1. By adequate refrigeration. 

2. By adequate cooking temperatures. 

3. By adequate sanitation. 

Most instances of product trouble can be traced to lax- 
ity in plant sanitation. 

As you well know, the list of cleaners, sanitizers, disin- 
fectants, etc., is almost endless, to say nothing of the vari- 
eties of cleaning equipment. I am in no position to rec- 
ommend or condemn any cleaning aid. I would suggest, 
however, that one way of insuring good plant sanitation is 
to retain the services of a commercial laboratory in a 
consulting capacity. Such an arrangement will make it 
possible to have your present sanitation procedures evalu- 
ated objectively and, of equal importance, prevents shut- 
downs by surprise inspections once or twice a year. 

I have tried to demonstrate that a workable quality con- 
trol program is within the budget and capabilities of any 
meat processor. While it is no cureall for the processing 
problems that confront the sausage maker, a program along 
these lines can do much to insure a good operation. 

Extra-legal products usually harm only the individual 
processors, whereas substandard products hurt both the 
processor and the entire industry. 

A little effort along the lines suggested can be of con- 
siderable help in the production of meat products that 
will permit a reasonable profit and be a credit to your 
firm and to the sausage manufacturing industry. 
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FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 
WRITE OR CALL: 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


G universat OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
® 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


NEW "TRU-TRACK™* STEEL 
BELT CONVEYOR REDUCES 


COST—ASSURES POSITIVE 
TRACKING 


A new type of conveyor developed for 
the meat industry by Sandvik Steel Bel; 
Conveyors Division of Sandvik Steel, Inc. 
eliminates conventional pulleys and assures 
positive belt alignment at all times. 


USES V-ROPE & SHEAVES 
INSTEAD OF PULLEYS 


Known as the Sandvik “Tru-Track” cop. 
veyor, the unit employs standard V-rope 
sheaves instead of the more costly, crowned 
pulleys. Single or multiple strands of V-rope 
are firmly bonded to the entire length of 
the underside of the solid steel belt. This 
arrangement maintains positive tracking at 
all times and simultaneously provides the 
required means of traction for the belt drive, 
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Schematic drawing of "'Tru-Track"’ design 
principle. 


PERMITS MINIMUM CLEARANCE 
BETWEEN STEEL BELT AND 
STATIONARY TABLE 


In addition to reducing the initial con- 
veyor cost, Sandvik’s “Tru-Track” arrange- 
ment offers several operational advantages 
for the meat industry. Among these is the 
fact that the steel belt can operate as close 
as is desired to the stationary portion of a 
work table. 





| = 3 


Movable Sandvik ‘'Tru-Track'’ unit rots 
operation at Ottman & Co., N. Y., N. Y. 
and entire work surface are stainless steel. 


ESPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS 
IN: MOVABLE UNITS 


Furthermore, the leveling of the conveyor 
before operation is no longer an important 
consideration. The V-rope and sheaves con- 
stantly guide the belt in its proper course 
whether the unit is level or not. This advan- 
tage is of extra benefit in work tables or 
other conveying units which are moved from 
one operating location to another. 


For further information send for new, 
Sandvik “Tru-Track” bulletin or contact 
SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS, 
1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Branch Offices: Chicago @ Los Angeles. 


*Patents Applied For 
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You can get low-cost assurance that your moist food products will 
reach the consumer as fresh as the day they were packed, merely by 
wrapping them in West Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 


Wrappings of this famous parchment stay STRONG—wet or dry. They 
are ODORLESS, GREASE-RESISTANT and INSOLUBLE, too. There are no 
resins in vegetable parchment to impart an off-flavor. 


There are complete facilities right in our own plant for supplying wrappers 
printed in special inks in a full range of colors. Write for complete details. 













BUTTER WRAPPERS LINERS FOR MEAT TINS FISH FILLET WRAPPERS BAKERY PAN LINERS 
& INSERTS 
BUTTER TUB LINERS VEGETABLE SHORTENING CELERY WRAPPERS BUTTER BOX LINERS 
& CIRCLES CARTON LINERS PARCHMENTIZED KRAFT 
CHEESE WRAPPERS 
oe TRI-WRAP FOR POULTRY WRAPPERS scare wethbomee rn West vece)iiceyn 
SMOKED MEATS OLECMARGARINE RELEASE PARCHMENT 


MEAT WRAPPERS 





SLICED BACON WRAPPERS GREETING CARD 
LARD CARTON LINERS WRAPPERS TAMALE WRAPPERS PARCHMENT 







GLOSS-WRAP for smoked meats (single, double or tri-wrap) @ QUILON & DRY WAXED PARCHMENT e AVENIZED 
© MYCOBAN e CLEAN FOOD PAPER—For Delicatessen and Grocery Stores, also Fish and Meat Markets 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY, WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: New York, 99 Hudson St. © Chicago, 400 W. Madison St. 


Parchment 
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WSEMPA Sausage Session 


From Red to Black Via Quality Product 


and Ingenious Promotional Ideas 


B.. K in 1935 I had the pleasure, along with my 
associate and president of my firm, John Marhoefer, of 
going to a major Chicago sausage house. At the time that 
we started in this operation, the company was getting 
about as much green sausage in the back door as it 
shipped red sausage out the front. The people that owned 
this plant had taken serious losses in the previous years 
and they had given consideration to selling the plant. 

We knew full well that the first job we had to do 
was to make sausage on the proper basis, sausage that 
would hold up in the dealer’s counter, sausage that had 
eye appeal and that was acceptable to Mrs. House- 
wife, so we could develop repeat business. 

We are all aware that the first step in stopping sau- 
sage greening is to cook to 155° F. internal. 

Every part of the plant was scoured and sterilized 
to eliminate all possible bacteria and everything that 
could possibly cause green sausage. 

When this was completed we started to work on the 
premise that we should never let anybody else pay for 
our mistakes; if we made a product that wasn’t satis- 
factory, we sold it as such and didn’t let it get out so 
that it came back to us later on in such a form that 
Mrs. Housewife wouldn’t buy our product. We never 
let anybody else pay for our mistakes. 

We cut down the line and took out some of the un- 
profitable products. We made a top grade line of prod- 
ucts that was second to none and we believe it was 
the finest on the American market. We used the best 
materials and we got the price! 

When you are not making much sausage and you are 
losing a lot of money, it takes a lot of guts to make the 
best kind of sausage and go out and ask the price. 
At this juncture I want to mention that we set a policy 
to which we still hold true today. This policy was to 
manufacture a sausage “for every purse and for every 
purpose.” We set up the finest and the highest type line 
of product on the market. However, we realized fully 
that we had to do something to bring quick and im- 
mediate volume, so we manufactured a competitive line 
of sausage; by doing so we manufactured and sold a 
sausage for every purse and every purpose. 

In 1935 the tonnage of this particular sausage factory 
had dropped to a low of 25,000 Ibs. a week, but by the 
end of the year output had been developed to 100,000 Ibs. 
per week, There were many angles in the development of 
this sausage business and its manufacture under the 
expert guidance of my associate was no doubt the most 
important factor. We completely eliminated the green 
sausage, We started to eliminate the two- to four-day 
cure for sausage meat and cured the meat in the chop- 
per; this is a common and an effective practice through- 
out the industry today. We set up controlled smoke- 
houses and watched them. We set up controls on our 
cookers. We made certain that we had controlled the 
temperature in all processing. 
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"How we did it," is reported by J. HARTMEYER 


While our No. 1 line was made from the finest ma- 
terials available, the truly great success of this opera- 
tion lay in the fact that we were in a position to use 
available lower cost material in an outstanding com- 
petitive line of sausage. I might mention that during 
the trying first year, we used considerable quantities 
of ox lips. They could be purchased at that time for 
approximately 2 to lc over the actual tank cost to 
the packer. My associate made tremendous strides in 
the use of ox lips and, while his product was satisfac- 
tory, he was still confronted with the papillae of the ox 
lips. To him, of course, this was definitely undesirable. 

I must mention at this time this problem, the papillae 
in the ox lips has been almost eliminated through the use 
of a new sausage mill that was brought to this country a 
few years ago by my associate and which is called a colloid 
mill. It is an emulsifier that will break product down to 
.002-in. size and the papillae which once caused prob- 
lems for the sausage maker are completely eliminated. 

Most important is the fact that whereas we form- 
erly had to use scalded ox lips with poor binding 
qualities, we now can use unscalded ox lips with much 
better binding quality. 

In a period of seven years, a business which started 
from a low of 25,000 Ibs. with 125 employes han- 
dling the sausage and smoked meats, was built to a 
tonnage of 500,000 Ibs. per week and 1.700 employes. 
This company today is one of the great sausage op- 
erators and pork packers in the United States. It has 
a fine reputation and has had tremendous success. 

It is our opinion that every aggressive sausage man- 
ufacturing concern should be alert at all times to 
new developments in the field. It is as important 
today as it was 20 and 30 years ago. I don’t know any- 
thing any better for you folks out here than working 
tooth and nail with your association, working with the 
suppliers and doing a little study on your own to keep 
abreast of what is going on all over the country. 

Some of the important new developments in_ the 
past 20 years, which came into being with the com- 
pany that I discussed, include the controlled smoke- 
house and controlled cooking tanks. The linking machine 
was truly important and, of course, the peeling ma- 
chines and the tandem. stuffer. Just a week ago in 
Muncie we brought in from Germany a new silent cut- 
ter that is unbelievable. It handles about 900 Ibs. of 
product as a batch. It chops out in 4% to 5 minutes. 
We now have the MIB in our Muncie plant to get 
approval for its operation in this country. What does 
that big chopper do for us in the sausage business? 
We can eliminate three employes immediately by chop- 
ping out in 5 minutes the product that would normally 
take 12 minutes. 

I think we in the sausage sales field ‘are all at fault 
in disregarding costs.. That is one of the reasons why we 
are not making the money we should in this business of 
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ours. What is cost? How are costs determined? I am 
certain that all of you realize that not all sausage mak- 
ers can figure costs. You would be surprised to know 
how many sausage makers do not know what they are 
doing cost-wise; this presents a serious problem in the 
sausage industry. Proper costs are most important 
and, while it is easy to take 100 Ibs. of beef at a price, 
and 100 lbs. of pork at a price, with a yield of 10 or 
15 per cent, and come up with a figure, the sausage 
maker does not take into consideration the actual labor, 
the overhead and all of those costs in our business. 

We had better study costs and we had better make 
sure that our costs are accurate and incorporate every 
expense, Without proper costs, it is impossible for the 
sales department to set proper selling prices, delivery, 
sales and administrative charges. 

Another item of great importance is spices. Whether 
you use natural spices, synthetics or oils, the proper blend- 
ing of spices is designed to give your customers the flavor 
they desire. When we have determined the correct spice 
formula for our key trade, we have always found it ad- 
visable to eliminate the risk of mistakes by prepack- 
aging the spices for given lot. 

You might be the world’s greatest sausage maker; 
but what good is your sausage if it can't be sold? How 
are we going to create the necessary consumer desire for 
this sausage? 

What did we do? At this point I take you back to 
1935, Visualize a company that had lost a lot of money 
and didn’t want to spend any money for advertising, we 
had to rely pretty much on close dealer cooperation. 
Back in those days there were retail groups and we 
put on big demonstrations and parties. We tried to 
steal the show wherever we could. We staged all the 
store demonstrations that we could possibly arrange. 
I talked to my associate one day and said, “You know, 
we ought to come out with the largest sausage in the 
world.” He said, “Oh, that’s easy.” So I said, “Well, 
let's try it.” 

One Monday morning I walked into my office and 
on my desk was a great big piece of sausage—it stuck 
out over each end of the desk. I saw him peeking around 
the corner, and a few of the other boys were there, and 
I said, “What the hell have you got here? Get this out 
of here. Don’t bother me.” I said, “I thought this fellow 
was going to make a big sausage.” 

I broke his heart. This associate of mine went back 













THE AUDIENCE enjoys a 
joke told by John Hart- 
meyer of the Marhoefer 
Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., 
at the pork and provisions 
meeting. This was the first 
time the pork-provisions 
group of WSMPA has held 


a meeting at a convention. 
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PACKERS, cattlemen and representatives of the Visking Company 
enjoy a quiet conversation in the firm's hospitality headquarters. 


into the plant. We had some old smokehouses there that 
we used for drying summer sausage. He took out two 
floors, and he really produced the largest sausage ever 
made in the world. He achieved the necessary tempera- 
ture, he used his controls, and he got the flavor just right. 
The sausage was 26 feet long. It was phenomenal. It was 
the greatest thing that ever happened in the sausage 
business. 

What did we do? We picked out the biggest orphan- 
age in the United States and had all its officials and the 
officials of our company there, as well as the local news- 
papers taking pictures as we presented the world’s larg- 
est sausage to the orphanage. We gained nationwide 
publicity because the story was carried by the Associated 
Press. That was advertising that w: got for nothing be- 

cause we couldn't afford it any other way. 

In 1938 we got the idea of coming out with a German 
band. We dressed the bandsmen up in German attire 
and we had that band present at big store demonstra- 
tions and at anything else that was going on in the area. 
In fact, when we opened up one little store in Chicago 
we stopped the traffic and the police ordered us off 
the streets. However, when they did that, there were 
stories in the newspapers with pictures of our band. That 
was advertising that we couldn't buy! 

In that same year Charlie Grimm was manager of the 
Chicago Cubs. When the Cubs left from the North- 
western station to train at Catalina Island, we brought 
the German band down to see them off. There were 
10,000 people down there and Grimm took the hat off 
our band leader and he led this German band. All the 
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A NEW CAN-PAC SYSTEM 


FOR SMALL PACKERS BY GLOBE 

























Ask Globe today for more details on this new, compact system for cattle killing. 
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* Takes up less space 
%* Uses less equipment at lower cost 
% Gives higher production with less men 


% Produces 15 to 40 cattle per hour 


At last it is possible for the smaller packer to get the advantages of a 
completely conveyorized Can-Pac killing floor operation at a greatly 
reduced cost over the larger capacity layout of the regular Can-Pac 
method. By combining jobs on the killing floor, up to 40 cattle can be 
dressed per hour with only 20 men.* Floor requirements, depending on 
the shape of the available space, can NOW be as low as 1500 sq. ft. in 
area. This makes it entirely possible to install a floor of this type in 
an already existing 2 or 3 bed floor. Thus expensive, time consuming 
building alterations are avoided and an economical, efficient Can-Pac 
installation can be arranged. 


*This does not include viscera or head work-up. 


KEY TO OPERATORS 


1. Drive, pen and knock cattle 
2. Shackle and help knock 
3. Stick and scalp 
4. Tag and cut off heads, dehorn and 
flush 
§. Skin and break right leg, butt, 
transfer and remove shackle 
6. Skin and break left leg, butt, and 
insert second trolley 
7. Skin and remove front feet, clean 
weasand, open brisket 
8. Rim over, clear and skin shanks, 
neck and chucks, saw briskets 
9. Rump, pull tails and drop bungs 
10. Skin flanks, split aitch bone, clear 
rosettes and pull hide 
11. Pull fells, back and drop hide 
in chute 
12. Eviscerate 
13. Remove viscera from inspection table 
14. Splitting 
15. Bruise trimmer 
16. Washing 





17. Scale, grade and scribe 

18. Shrouding 

19. Help shroud and place in cooler 
20. Trucking and janitor 


Here is a new, low cost Can-Pac hydraulic hide puller 
for capacities up to 40 cattle per hour. Remember — 
nothing approaches the efficiency of a mechanical 
hide puller. 





Representatives for Europe, Iran and Israel: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Prymontkade, The Hague, — 
Representatives for South America: C. E. Halaby & Co. Ltd., 116 East 66th St., New York 1, N.Y., 
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newspapers carried the story and it was pretty cheap 
advertising. 

All of us have to do somet thing a little bit different 
in our merchandising if we are going to get a little bit 
more for our product than somebody else. Of course, 
we had store demonstrations, we had ballcons and all the 
familiar things that you people do out here on the West 
Coast. The big angle in our advertising was the ap- 
pearance of the German band. 

In going from a loss in 1934 to a pr oft in 1935, 
we had a little bit more money. We set a little dif- 
ferent policy and agreed to take a definite percentage 
of our profits to spend on advertising. Most of the 
money, in those days, was spent on newspaper adver- 
tising and merchandising at store level. 

Our sales policy was based on two distinct types of! 
selling: (1) we had a fleet of some 70 peddler trucks 
to service all the small accounts, and (2) we had 
full-line foot salesmen to handle the large accounts. 
We realized full well the cost of peddler truck sell- 
ing compared with that of full-line selling and at ail 
times we pointed out the unit stop cost principle to 
our salesmen. 

{ wonder how many of you figure the unit stop cost 
princ’ple in your business today. 

With accurate costs we set a differential between 
our sales price from the service trucks and for the 
larger accounts. We gave our salesmen a full know}l- 
edge of our products. There were no secrets; we told 
them the way the product was made and took them 
to the sausage kitchen, We made certain that every 
salesman in the organization was thoroughly sold on his 
company as well as every product that he carried. We 
held great sales meetings. I might mention that in 1937 
we put on the first men’s style show ever held in the 
Un'ted States. Kuppenheimer was happy to cooperate 
with us in the stvle show at the Bisi. ick Hotel and 
we gave coats and suits away to some of our big trade. 
We tied them into our merchandising program. 

Shortly after that we held another sales meeting. We 
dressed my associate up in Cub manager Gabby Hart- 
nett’s No, 1 suit and at the height of the sausage rally 
he dashed out in this baseball getup—the world’s great 
est sausage maker—that’s the way we built him up. 





SCORES of ladies turned out for the convention fashion show. 
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LOUIS HAGEMAN (center), vice president and general manager 
of Luer Packing Co., makes the first talk at the accounting session. 
He is flanked by Norman Brammall (left) of Food Management, 
Inc., and committee chairman Ellis T. McClure, Cuyamaca Meats. 





PARTICIPANTS crowd close to hear what the speakers have to say 
at the meeting of western states regulatory veterinarians. 


I happen to be a personal friend of the old Gallop- 
ing Ghost, Red Grange. To Red I said, “I want to get 
your original No. 77 suit.” We dressed my associate 
up in that football suit and we had him dash out with 
a football at a sales meeting. What do you think that 
did to those salesmen! 

That’s the way we had to sell sausage back in the 
°30’s and that’s the way we built up that business. That’s 
the way you have to do it today—with the old spirit, 
the drive and the desire. 

In our campaigns we threw incentives at our sales- 
men in the form of dollars or merchandise. The entire 
organization was tied in on those campaigns. Aside from 
the sales department, and aside from the office, we even 
had big plant parties which every employe attended. 
We had some of the big shots in Chicago, such as the 
Mayor and other leading people, and we put on a 
I'ttle meal. We told all the employes about the sausage 
campaigns that we were planning and told them to 
tell their friends. neighbors, relatives and everyone else. 
That’s the way we tied in our employes. 

These points may be summed up as follows: 

1. Don’t expect anyone to pay for your mistakes; 
don’t try to get by with a product if you do something 
vo Sell it for what it is. 

. Uniformity in quality is a prerequisite for success in 
any sausage business. 

3. The product that you make out here must be 

made in line with the desires of the people in your 
community, 

4, Always remember that sausage is the only mystery 
item that the packer has to sell. It is a mystery item that 
can be a controversial issue. 

5. Keep in mind that success is to make money. 
Keep your costs in line at all times. 
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WSEMPA Hide Session 


If Standards for Hides Fail to Reflect 
Value, Then Economics Should Prevail 


: title “Standards or Economics” was selected to 
point out the era of change we are entering, an era 
in which rigid standards show evidence of giving way 
to flexible rules of economics. Put in its simplest terms, 
the problem is this: Shall “sale,” “takup” and “delivery” 
standards govern the practices of the hide industry, 
or shall the economics of the industry—the profit dollar— 
be the deciding factor in the type of hides we produce 
and the prices at which we sell them. 

The views I shall express here are my own and those 
of my firm. I am not speaking for the National Hide 
Association unless I specifically so state. Many of the 
problems involved in this discussion have not been directly 
the subject of action by the association. 

It would seem obvious that hide “delivery,” “sale” and 
“takeup” standards must have their origins in econom- 
ically sound propositions. Unfortunately, over the period 
of the last 15 years there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion and criticism of existing hide standards, and a 
substantial movement to impose a new set of standards. 
I say impose because standards have never received suffi- 
ciently broad acceptance in the small packer classification 
so that they might be considered anything but imposed 
by one group on another. 

There are three general areas in which standards apply. 
One of these areas is applicable to hide offerings. Stand- 
ards of this type have been very carefully explored by 
the tanners and a release covering this subject is expected 
from them momentarily. Such standards are quite simple 
and well-known to most of us. They require that when 
hides are sold, specifications as to the weight range 
covered, the average we'ght, the substance of the hide, 
the trim of the hide, brand and No. 2 percentages, grub 
percentages, etc., should either be clearly specified, or 
the absence of these specifications noted in the sale con- 
tract. This type of standard is of obvious value to the 
industry since it prevents misunderstanding between the 
buyer and the seller as to the type of merchandise offered. 

The second group of standards relates to the practices 
of the receiver in selecting the hides for delivery to the 
tanner. They cover such factors as what constitutes a 
No. 1 hide, what constitutes a No. 2 hide, what consti- 
tutes grain damage, warts, brands, grubby hides, etc. 

The third type of standard has to do with allowances 
made to the buyer, and representations by the shipper 
as to shrinkage, salt, manure, etc. In the past, standards 
have gone into the area of dollar and cent allowances 
to be made the buyer for various defects such as cuts, 
scores, brands, warts, grubs, etc. Similarly, allowances for 
tare have been spelled out in terms of percentages. 

The first set of standards (that conce:ning the descrip- 
tion of the hide to the buyer) has generally not been 
open to question by any group within the industry since 
we all agree that we want to tell the buver what he is 
buying. The other two sets of standards have been sub- 
ject to criticism and have been clarified from time to time, 
but never to the satisfaction of all industry segments. 
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Concludes National Hide Association's L. R. LYON 


The purposes of hide standards are three-fold: 1) to 
secure a basis for trading and pricing of merchandise; 
2) to set up a series of allowances to be made the buyer 
in case the delivery does not conform entirely to the 
contract, and 3) to place some onus on the production 
of a poor quality hide in order that the shipper presum- 
ably will produce a better quality hide. 

Since we are pretty well agreed that the first type of 
standard—that dealing with the contract specifications— 
is fairly satisfactory, let us eliminate this type of stand- 
ard from our consideration. 

In discussing takeup and delivery standards, it seems 
painfully obvious that the aim of standards is not being 
fulfilled, and has not been fulfilled for many years. What 
I say now will be the subject of criticism by certain factors 
in the industry, and I again want to point out that I 
speak only for myself. 

In the first place, one of the main aims of standards— 
that of securing a better quality hide—certainly is not 
being fulfilled by standards as they exist now. Hide qual- 
ity has varied over the past 15 years. In general, the trend 
has been down, but changes in standards have never 
affected hide quality for long, and never will. Standards 
can control only what the receiver can see when he looks 
at the hide at the packer’s plant. They cannot reveal grain 
damage not visible to the naked eye, even though that 
grain damage may have been caused by improper cure. 
Inspection in the packer’s plant can never reveal the depth 
of scores in the hide, unless the score is so deep that the 
hide is classed a No. 2. The unfortunate fact is that a car 
of hides containing 50 per cent No. 2’s may turn out to 
be a much better car of hides for the tanner than a car 
containing only 10 per cent No. 2’s. Most tanners agree 
that holes are not nearly so detrimental as fairly deep 
scores, light scores, grain damage, etc. 

Takeup standards are based on the elimination of No. 2 
hides, when, in fact, the elimination of No. 2 hides does 
not necessarily make the car of merchandise any more 
valuable to the tanner and shoe manufacturer. For the 
same reasons, the takeup and delivery practices that now 
exist do not provide a proper basis for pricing hides to 
the tanner, and the guarantee by the producer that a cat 
of hides will contain less than a certain per cent of No. 2's, 
does not necessarily establish the value of the car of hides. 

The reason the industry has been saddled with this 
peculiar standard for so long is that nothing any better 
has ever been devised for takeup at the packer’s plant, 
and it seems highly doubtful that anything much better 
will be devised in the foreseeable future. What we have, 
gentlemen, is outmoded. Bas‘cally hide standards are sup- 
posed to tell the buyer what kind of a car of hides he is 
getting, and this they do not do. 

The whole picture is further complicated, or perhaps 
simplified in the long run, by the emergence wi hin the 
last few years of entirely new methods of handling hides. 
For example, the same set of delivery standards obviously 
does not apply to hides cured by the brine-cure method, 
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All-electric truck refrigera- 
tion powered by General 
Electric is saving the Clup- 
per Dairy, Wabash, Indi- 
ana, about $2000 a year— 
on one wholesale delivery 
truck. 


Here’s a breakdown of the 
dairy’s 1955 savings on the 
truck reported by Mr. Cecil Clupper, owner: 

Saves $1.50 each day on ice costs—‘No more ice 
costs with the all-electric system—saves us at least a 
dollar and a half a day.”’ 


Mr. Cecil Clupper 


Saves $2.00 to $4.00 on labor costs each day—‘‘Melting 
ice used to force us to come back and re-load with fresh 
ice after covering about half the route. This used to 
cost us two to four dollars a day for labor, and two to 
three hours in time.” 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


Can you save 
$2000 per year - per truck 
on refrigeration costs? 























Saves up to $5.00 each week on truck maintenance— 
‘“My all-electric system is light—about seven hundred 
pounds lighter than a cold-plate system, for example. 
Less weight means less wear and tear on the truck. 
Consequently, my garage bill goes down about four 
to five dollars a week.”’ 

Benefits other ways—Other benefits Mr. Clupper re- 
ports include: easy plug-in to 115-volt a-c outlet makes 
the truck a warehouse on wheels, dry cold eliminates 
sloppiness of ice. More room for payload results be- 
cause all-electric system is more compact. Spoilage 
costs are reduced because system provides uniform cold. 


CLUPPER DAIRY SAVINGS POSE A QUESTION: 

Can you afford nof to invest in all-electric truck refrig- 
eration? Three-quarter to three-ton systems are avail- 
able. For list of system manufacturers and free bul- 
letin, send in coupon below today. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 











Electrical components for all-electric truck refrigeration: 
(1) alternator (2) compressor drive motor (3) voltage regulator 
(4) evaporator-fan motor (5) selenium rectifier. 
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ACT NOW! Send for FREE bulletin 


Section H 634-8 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 












Please send me your new bulletin GEA-6084-B describing the benefits of all- 
electric truck refrigeration powered by General Electric. 
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in which the hides are kept in motion in a vat of brine, 
as would apply to dry-pack methods. Similarly, a whole 
new field is opened up when the hides are fleshed first 
and then cured, either in dry salt packs, or by a brining 
operation. How many times I've had a packer say to 
me: “Why is it that I can’t get as much for my hides 
as Joe Doakes down the street gets for his, when he never 
runs any lower percentage of No. 2’s than I do?’ The 
answer to the question lies inside the tannery. 

In fact, until the hair is off the hide and certain basic 
tanning processes, including fleshing and preliminary tan- 
ning, have been completed . . . until the hide is in a 
state called “the blue” . . . even the tanner does not know 
what he has bought. How are we, delivering hides from 
our hide cellars, supposed to know the proper value of 
the hide when even the tanner cannot tell us until the 
hide is partially processed? 

At this point standards break down in the face of hard 
economic facts, and it is to these economic facts that 
we must look for a better system. In this next sentence 
then, I speak for the National Hide Association and for 
a number of progressive tanners and dealers. In order to 
price our hides properly, and to secure the benefit of im- 
proved takeoff and curing methods, tanners must furnish 
us with an accurate picture of our hides by submitting to 
us for each car of hides shipped a blue sample report 
covering those factors of our hides over which we have 
some control. This type of report would, in the long run, 
make the problem of standards a much less pressing one, 
both for the shipper and for the buyer. 

To illustrate, let’s assume that you and I are pariners 
in a packinghouse operation. In selling our hides, we 
notice that the same tanner does not buy the hides twice, 
or if he does that he is bidding them below market. Sup- 
pose we were able to secure from the next tanner to whom 
we ship a car of hides, a report representing his inspec- 
tion of a 25-hide sample, drawn at random from our car 
and submitted to us on the basis of a blue inspection. 
At that point, the tanner can tell us how many hides of 
that 25 showed grain damage due to improper cure, or 
grain damage due to salt stain. On the flesh side, he could 
tell us the number of hides that were lightly scored and 
the number of hides that were deeply scored. 

On the basis of this report, we could go into our hide 
house and, at no cost at all to ourselves, eliminate any 
grain damage or salt stain that was showing up in the 
sample, simply through investigation of our plant until 
we arrived at the source of difficulty. 

Insofar as the flesh side damage reported is concerned, 
we would probably call the tanner, or our broker, and 
ask him what he would pay us for a car_of hides showing 
a substantial improvement in takeoff. After the tanner 
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quoted us the additional price that our hide would be 
worth to him in an improved flesh condition, we could 
then make up our own minds how far we could go in 
correcting our killing floor operations to produce a hide 
showing better takeoff. 

In other words, the economics of the situation would 
govern our actions. If we were already producing a good 
hide, we might find it uneconomical to attempt to pro- 
duce one that was still better, even though we might 
secure somewhat more money for it. On the other hand, 
if our hide at this time was so poor that we were having 
difficulty selling it at all, or it was being discounted very 
severely, we might find that at some small extra expense 
we could produce a better hide and come out with a net 
profit on the operation. Whatever our decision, it would 
be made on the basis of actual knowledge of what we 
would secure profit-wise. 

When we offered our next car of hides, we would again 
have a discussion with the tanner or the broker, but this 
time we would be able to tell him exactly what our last 
car of hides had shown in the blue inspection. On this 
basis, the tanner could intelligently make up his mind 
as to the value of our hides, and he would again send 
us (or our broker who would forward it to us) an in- 
spection report on the car. 

Over a period of six months or so, we would build up 
a very complete historical picture of our hides. We would 
have a sound basis for judging the value of further im- 
provements in the hides, and we would be able to offer 
the hides to the tanner or broker on the basis of real 
knowledge, rather than guess-work. In short, the eco- 
nomics of the situation would eventually enable us to 
produce the type of hide we can sell at greatest profit 
to ourselves. 

There are several problems involved in this procedure. 
First, you may well ask, Will the tanner cooperate? For 
years we have been listening to tanners tell us that they 
had to have a quality hide. If the tanner really wants a 
quality hide, he will cooperate, because this procedure 
is the only one that will improve quality to the economic 
ultimate. In fact, a number of progressive tanners already 
have inspection systems that would enable them to make 
this information available to shippers. Some of them are 
now making reports to brokers and shippers upon request. 

Second, will we be able to get honest reports from 
tanners, or will the tanner be afraid that if he gives us an 
accurate appraisal, he will have to pay more for the 
hides? If the tanner divulges this information, will he end 
up losing our hides to some other tanner? Similarly, if 
brokers pass the information back to the packers, will the 
packer find it easier to sell his hides through any broker? 
Unquestionably, these things will happen to some degree, 


R. B. MORTIMER, presi- 
dent of the National Ren- 
derers Association, tells 
WSMPA members about his 
USDA trade mission to Ja- 
pan and Korea in the in- 
terest of improving the 
markets there for U.S. tal- 
low and grease. At Morti- 
mer's right are O. L. 
Brown, chairman of the 
WSMPA hide committee, 
and Joseph Babka, chair- 
man of the tallow and 
grease committee. 
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but with as many hides as we are producing in this 
country today, no ‘tanner need fear greatly for his source 
of supply. In short, he has little to lose and much to gain 
in terms of better quality hides. 

Third, we shippers may say, if we are not now produc. 
ing too good a hide, at ‘least we are getting by with it 
and securing a fairly decent price. Won't this inspection 
method si imply point out the defects of our hides to tan- 
ers who may not already know them? Well, if you have 
found a tanner now who doesn’t really lini what he is 
getting, don’t worry about it. He won’t be around long. 

How about the time element? How long will it take 
to get these reports back? If the tanner will immediately 
onk a representative 25-hide sample, you can have a 
report back within a few days after arrival of the car 
at the tannery even though the balance of the car may 
not be used for many wecki 

In support of this new quality program, the National 
Hide Association has printed a “quality report” postcard 
ty be mailed to the tanner, with invoices covering each 
car of hides sold, After completing the report, the tanner 
will affix a stamp to the card and mail it back to the 
sh'pper or his representative. These cards are available 
without charge from the National Hide Association. 

If you are selling your hides green to a dealer, then 
ty's card will be eed by the dealer in securing a report 
on the hides he is delivering and these reports should be 
made available for your inspection and guidance. Of 
course, this system does not supplant the need for takeup 
standards based on agreed conditions. We do hope, how- 
ever, that when this system becomes general, we may 
be.able to eliminate certain practices which slow down 
deliveries and require additional man-hour expenditures. 
Perhaps we can modify unrealistic discount systems. 


Not long ago the NHA took up the problem of new 


standards. This proposition has been shelved by us, at 


least for the time being. The many innovations in cure, 
trim, fleshing, etc., promise a new age of progress and 
economy that is long overdue. Moreover, economically 
feasible quality improvements will help leather’s position 
in the competitive battle against synthetics for the con- 
sumer dollar. The future holds the distinct possibility that 
long and wasteful takeup practices, as we know them, 
may someday be replaced by modern high-speed methods. 

I am firmly convinced that the system suggested here 
will give the tanner what he wants—a better hide at a 
fair price, and the producer what he wants—a salable hide 
at the greatest profit that he can realize. 





WSMPA exhibit hall demonstration of a new film sheeter produced 
by Great Lakes Stamp & Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. 











2626 E. 25th STREET 


ee 


PETERSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
TALLOW RENDERERS 


Serving the Meat Industry of Southern California 
LUdlow 3-6311 ¢ 


Best Wishes to | 

Pacific Coast Renderers | 
and 

Western States Meat Packers 


LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


R. B. Mortimer, General Manager 
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WSEMPA Pork - Provisions 


Recognize and Price Meat-Type and 
Other Hogs According to Their Worth 


dais subject is indeed an important one as the results 
in the pork section of our industry have been generally 
unsatisfactory in recent years. All have been concerned 
with the various segments of the business but have not 
effected a satisfactory answer to the problem. 

Since most meat is sold through the medium of self- 
service at the retail level, meat must sell itself. It must 
have a minimum of inner and outer fat and must be 
lean to be accepted by the consumer. Therefore, it ap- 
pears there is only one way to solve the problem and that 
is for all concerned in the industry to put greater em- 
phasis and much more effort in producing lean meat type 
hogs on a national scale. 

Our Canadian neighbors have done a grand job in this 
respect and solved this problem as far back as ten or 12 
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PHOTO |: Meat-type gilt: smooth, trim and well-muscled. 


years ago. In Canada, all hogs are bought on a grade and 
vield basis. They are individually graded on the killing 
floor by a government grader. After slaughter and grad- 
ing, the producer is paid for the hogs on a grade and 
yield basis. There is no doubt that the Canadian way of 
marketing has been instrumental in that most of the hogs 
produced in Canada are of the lean meat type. 

The right kind of meat type hog will produce more 
than 50 per cent weight of the four most popular cuts, 
which are hams, loins, bellies and shoulders. It is esti- 
mated that only about 15 per cent of the market supply 
of hogs in this country will qualify as a desirable meat 
type hog. This indicates that we in the United States have 
a long way to go. 

Here is where the sharpest kind of live hog buying 
comes into the picture. At all times stressing the need 
for meat type hogs, a live hog evaluation system should 
be adopted, the same as has been in use for many years 
to evaluate live beef animals. We also suggest that hogs 
be graded on the killing floor and a grading report be 
made of each lot. This report can be very useful to all 
concerned to determine how well the hogs were bought 
and it also will be an indication of the lean hog trend. 

Accurate hog tests are of great value. They will de- 


Advises Griffith Laboratories’ HUGH BROM 


termine the spread per cwt. on the values of the meat 
type vs. the lard type. In the past, yields and weights 
have been given fairly consistent consideration by the 
buyers. Now it is imperative that we recognize the vari- 
ous grades for what they are worth and price each on its 
specific merits. 

The producer who produces meat type hogs, which are 
worth considerably more than fat hogs, can hardly be 
expected to continue to raise lean type hogs unless he 
gets a higher realization for them at the market. Also, 
and this is most important, it is very serious to pay too 
much for fat type hogs. This is costly. It rewards the in- 
efficient producer and encourages the production of the 
very hogs which have been responsible for loss of accept- 
ance of pork in the eyes of the American consumer, 


PHOTO 3: Over-finished barrow. He is sloppy and soft. 


Nine photos obtained from Bernard W. Ebbing of The 
Rath Packing Co., will illustrate the importance of meat 
type hogs. The two hogs shown in the photos, for com- 
parison, came from the same farm and ran to the same 
self feeder. They were five and one-half months old and 
both weighed 200 Ibs. alive. The two hogs were selected 
from a load of 40 in which there possibly were even wider 
differences. The purpose of these pictures is to show the 
difference in muscling in hogs and the amount of fat the 
hogs have and where it is located. 

Photo 1 shows a meat type gilt. Note her trimness of 
jowl, her smoothness and firmness of shoulders. She is 
well muscled along the loin edge. She has a deep plump 
ham that is hooked up well forward and she has trimness 
and firmness of the middle. She is no perfect individual. 
She has too much length of leg and is a little long in her 
neck. This hog was 29.5 in. long in the cooler and had 
1% in. of back fat. 

Photo 2 shows a rear view of the gilt. Note the tum 
over her top. She carries her thickness down through her 
hams which shows muscling. Note the firm appearance 
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of this gilt in the cushion of the ham. Her legs 
are out on the corner where they belong. 

The barrow in Photo 3 was 28.25 in. long 
and had 2.1 in. of back fat. He was 1.25 in. 
shorter than the meaty gilt we just saw and he 
has .6 in. more back fat. Remember, he weighed 
the same as the gilt, was the same age, and 
received the same feed. He is typical of the 
over-finished hog that lacks muscling. He is 
sloppy about his jowl, soft and wrinkled through 
the lower shoulder and sloppy about middle, 
creased along his side. Notice the creasing in 
his lower ham which indicates over-finish. 

Photo 4 gives the rear view of this barrow, 
showing his flatness of top. You will also see 
that the thickest part of this hog is on top and 
that he tends to get narrower down toward the 
cushion of his ham. This wedge appearance, 
wide and flat on top and narrow at the bottom, 
is typical of this type hog. 

Carcasses of both animals are shown in Photo 
5. The two hogs were put through the dehair- 
ing machine; a gland inspection was made in 
the throat. In the flank between the hams a 
5-in. incision was made and the viscera removed. 
The carcasses were washed out completely, The 
meat type gilt is on the left and the fat hog 7agiaaaey ee & Ss abcd 
on the right. I believe you can see that the a = ; 
ee hog is a little long in the shank and is aoe these two hogs. The meaty hog on the left has more 
a little longer in the neck. The meat hog was 29.5 in. 1 FP ieee wy J : 
iat hile the tas ons was 989% in: lene Tite ney ength and carries its width quite uniformly. You can 

& v ing oy, Meng nee down over the side of this meat hog. The fat hog is 
ment is from the first rib to the aitch bone. The meat pene sora i ie —— 8 
ea 16 x of heck fet need 6 3? a oe typical of this kind of hog. His widest spot is in the center 

8 2 — : : f his back. He tends to be narrower through the shoulder 
fat hog. Photo 6 gives a good idea of the differences in ° ; es 8g 
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PHOTO 5: Meat type gilt is on left; fat hog is at the right. PHOTO 6: Meat type hog on the left is more lengthy than fat. 
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and ham area when hung on the rail. Note his flat top 
appearance. These hogs were chilled to 35° overnight. 


Then they were stuffed with wax paper and their legs 
were put back in the normal live position. They had a 
normal arch of back. These two hogs were frozen in a 
freezer over the weekend. Then, three 2-in. cross sections 





PHOTO 7: Cross section at the shoulder; meaty hog on left. 


were taken off these two hogs, one just behind the front 
legs, one at the tenth rib and the other just in front of the 
hind legs. The sections show muscling and fat cover. 

Shoulder cross-sections are shown in Photo 7. Three 
ribs have been exposed in the body cavity. The meat hog 
on the left has a ratio of 1 sq. in. of fat to every 4.7 sq. 
in. of muscling. The fat hog has 1 sq, in. of fat to every 
2.9 sq. in. of muscling. Note the amount of fat within 
the muscles on the hog at the right. It is pretty hard 
for a processor to make a top-notch picnic out of this hog. 





PHOTO 8: Cross section of two types at the tenth rib. 


Photo 8 shows the cross-section at the tenth rib. The 
area of the loin muscle in the meat hog on the left is 3.53 
sq. in, and fat jone is 2.15 sq. in. It is pretty hard to 
move in self-service meat counters pork chops like the 
ones that come from the hog on the right. Notice the dif- 
ference in the muscling in the bellies. I don’t believe 
anyone would have a hard time making up his mind 
which hog he would prefer bacon from. You also will 
note a difference in the amount of leaf or abdominal fat 
in these two hogs. The meat hog has more room for a 
digestive system. 

The cross-section shown in Photo 9 is just in front 
of the hind leg of the hog, as he would be standing in 
his mong position alive. The meat hog has a ra‘io of 
1 sq. in. of fat to every 3.8 sq. in. of muscling. The fat 
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hog has a ratio of 1 ns ' in. of fat to every 2.4 sq. in. of 
muscling. If you were buying center cut slices of ham in 


a self-service store, is there any question which kind you 
would choose? Note the difference in crotch fat. 

At this point, I would like to touch briefly on slaugh. 
tering. Excessive labor costs in this department are quite 
common, and when this condition exists, it can affect 
profit considerably. Most of the difficulties encountered 





PHOTO 9: Cross section of two types in front of hind leg. 


are due to inadequate equipment. The key to an efficient, 
smooth running killing floor is in the scalding tub, which 
should be of sufficient size to permit scalding from 8 to 
10 min. at a temperature of approximately — 136°. Effi- 
ciency in this department depends almost entirely on 
how clean the hogs come out of the dehairing machine. 

Another place to check for possible loss is in the chill 
coolers, where excessive shrinkage may prevail. Chilling 
shrink of over 2 per cent is considered excessive and can 
be corrected by adequate humidity and temperature con- 
trols. For best results, hogs should be chilled to an in- 
ternal temperature of 38° at time of cutting. 

In conclusion, but not of least importance, losses in the 
pork cutting department can be tremendous. In our ex- 
perience we have found that excessive scoring of the 
various cuts is the most common cause of greatest loss 
of vields. We have seen instances where losses due to 
excessive scoring ran as high as $4.75 per hog, which 
was due to too much speed and carelessness. 

Now that the new specifications for pork cuts have 
been tightened to carry less fat covering, the butcher 
should be given adequate time to trim the various cuts 
in a proper manner and with the least amount of scores 
possible. Each score is a loss which can’t be regained. 





PHOTO 10: Good type of boar. Note length and depth of ham. 
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WSEMPA Pork-Prouisions Session 






Fresh-Frozen, Packaged Pork Holds 


Hope for Puzzled Pork Packers 


ik 1921 I had the pleasure of working for a little 
packer up in Wisconsin. The company was kill’ng 500 
hogs and 50 cattle a week and, at peak production, put 
out 1,000 Ibs. of sausage a week. I remember distincily 
how product, except that for export, was delivered—on 
open trucks and covered only by tarpaulins. Sometimes the 
product would be on the road in 100° temperatures at 
3 or 4 p. m., and we would take those green hams or 
the pork loins and turn them over and take the water 
out of them. 

The sales manager used to tell me they never knew 
what claims were and they didn’t know what the losses 
were. What a difference in 1957 when product has to be 
under refrigeration, and if the boxes are a little wet the 
retailers complain. 

This packer in 1921 had only three packages, The 
plant was opened on an export order and its first pack- 
ages were 600-lb. solid wooden boxes. All the pork and 
beef cuts and everything else, which weighed less than 
150 Ibs., were delivered in wooden baskets, and we had 
a few wire baskets. If the buyer was a big customer, 
who bought 150 Ibs. or more, a slack barrel was used, 
and if the customer ordered three pork loins and four 
Boston butts and two hams, they were all packed in 
that slack barrel. 

Just think of it! In that packinghouse, three packages 
were used in 1921: the baskets, the slack barrel and 
that great big 600-lb box. 

I called one of the officials of this plant, recently and 
asked if he had any record of how many boxes are used 
there today. He said “It is a little better than 2,000 
boxes.” In 36 years, the packages used by the pork and 
beef and sausage business have increased from three to 
more than 2,000 different kinds. 

The meat industry is highly competitive, and it’s a 
known fact, when our profits are, let’s say, less than 
1 per cent over a period of 10 years, and our big brothers 
in the steel business are making more than 6 per cent, 
that we are not getting a good return. 

Just a few weeks ago one of our big retailers in In- 
diana came to me with a packaging problem of just how 
he wanted us to package some of his offal items, The 
neck bones and spares were put up in 30-lb. boxes. That 
wasn't satisfactory. He wanted us to deliver those items 
to his stores three or four times a week, and he wanted 
them packaged in 12-lb. boxes. He also wanted kidneys 
livers, hearts etc., put in 6-lb. boxes. He prefaced all 
his remarks by saying, “I know that this is going to cost 
maybe 2c or 3c a pound to do, Of course you know 
we will be happy to pay for it.” 

I said, “That’s wonderful. If you want to buy all this 
product from us and you want it in 6-Ib. boxes, and 
12-Ib. boxes, and you are going to pay for it, we can't 
turn it down because, if we turn it down, our competi- 
tors will take it up and we won't have any business.” 
What a fallacy! That’s how that packer got from three 
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HOOSIER John Hartmeyer of Marhoefer 
Packing Co. of Muncie tells western proc- 
essors of his company's experience in 
launching a radical new line. 


packages in 1921 to better than 2,000 packages in 1957. 
That was the theory and the thinking that threw us into 
this highly competitive business. We didn’t have the 
guts to turn to that man and say, “It’s not necessary 
to put kidneys and hearts in 6-lb. boxes and neckbones 
and spares in 12-lb. boxes.” 

We took on this boxing program. After two or three 
months, the retailer went to one of our competitors and 
got the same job done by him. Then we were on the 
squeeze; either we took on that business for “4c or %4c 
or whatever the case was, or we lost the business. That’s 
how packaging changed in our industry. None of us had 
the guts to say no. 

Just yesterday I saw a product that was wholesaled 
for 38c a pound. The packaging charge was 12c a 
pound. I know that the labor is 16c a pound. Now 16 
and 12 is 28. How much money did that leave for profit? 
You and I are in the meat business, We sell meat; that 
is how we are supposed to make our living. We aren't 
running the business for these suppliers. 

Before I tell you about a problem we had six or eight 
months ago, I want to mention that we are just as weak 
in Muncie as every other packer in the United States. 
We go by the wayside when the customers tell us what 
they want. We sometimes forget our costs, and we take 
on the business when we shouldn’t. 

On the first of every month when we get our inven- 
tory figures, we all get headaches. So many times we 
will come up with certain packages and labels and de- 
cide that, since we want to get rid of them, we will 
put on a sale. About 80 per cent of the time when we 
do that, maybe we get rid of those boxes and labels, 
but how much money did we lose in the product that we 
were using to get rid of those labels and those boxes? 

All of us are the same. We don’t want to throw any- 
thing away, we don’t want to give anything to anybody 
else. We are penny wise and dollar foolish. 

Packaging is great. There are some things we have 
to do. Today we ship pork all over the world. When 
we ship to the West Coast, we pack certain pork in 
wood panel boxes, When we ship to the East Coast and 
the southern states, we use solid fiber boxes. For dis- 
tances of 180 to 250 miles from our Muncie plant, we 
use corrugated boxes. We contro] this very closely. 

We set a few packaging policies, principally on beef 
livers and on pork livers. We use a polyethylene bag 
in which we put individual livers. These are packed 
two to the box and this costs us 2 or 3c. We try to 
get the price for it. If we don’t, we are out of business. 

Some of those packaging problems affect all of us, and 
all of us have to use pretty good judgement when it 
comes to packaging in this highly competitive business 
of ours. 

So much for this packaging program. 

Some 65 per cent of meat sold on the American mar- 
ket today is sold through the medium of a self-service 
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the profitable way to solve grease problems — 
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use the “hands off” method 
of grease interception 
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GREASE INTERCEPTORS 


with automatic grease draw-off 


You can avoid all the trouble and expense of grease-clogged 
waste lines caused by grease occurring as a_ by-product of 
manufacturing processes . . . easily and profitably by installing 
a JOSAM “JH” Grease Interceptor. 


This is the only interceptor that intercepts over 95% of the 
grease in waste water and draws-off the intercepted grease 
into a storage container — at the turn of a valve. Grease is 
relatively free of impurities so that it can be readily sold. 
With the JOSAM “JH” Interceptor there’s no cover to 
remove — no mess — no odor — no inconvenience — no 
clogged drain lines . . . you never touch the grease! 


Send coupon below for the whole story on modern grease 
interception. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Manufacturing Division 
Michigan City, Indiana 
Josam products are sold through plumbing supply wholesalers. 
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JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY L 

Dept. NP-3 ¢ Michigan City, Indiana t 

Please send free Literature on Grease Interceptor. 
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® BETTER FOOD PRODUCTS 


Staley’ 





perks up meat flavor 


(for just a fraction of a cent per pound) 


Zest brings out natural flavor in meat. . . keeps it 
fresh and tasty from processing to the dinner table. 
Easy to use... just add it like salt. Automatic dis- 
pensers available. See your Staley representative for 
details, or write us today. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


a 


e Decatur, III. 





* 994+% PURE 


MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE es) 
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counter. With this position on self-service meat, the 
package has a triple role: to protect, to identify and to 
sell, or in other words, to create the necessary sales ap- 
peal. The quality of the meat will produce the repeat 
business. Retailers throughout the country are making 
every effort to have all products packaged at the packers’ 
level, Their thinking is based on the fact that through 
the medium of packer automation, the packer can do 
the job cheaper than they can at store level. 

Frozen meat has advantages to the packer and the 
retailer as well as to the consumer. For the retailer, it 
means lower meat department operating costs. Frozen 
meat gives longer shelf life. It eliminates distress sales. 
It enables greater convenience in handling and pricing 
and eliminates such things as trim, loss and shrinkage. 
For the packer, the advantages are the leveling off of 
prices and production, lengthening of the distribution 
cycle to months instead of days, lowering transportation 
costs, better by-product utilization, less shrinkage in 
transit, and expansion in the markets that formerly were 
inconceivable. To the consumer, frozen meat means 
ability to store the product for an indefinite period of 
time, uniform portions, clean, drip-free packages and 
a quality product. 

In our plant not too long ago, we held a meeting 
with the top retail operators in the United States—re- 
tailers who represented some 50 per cent of the total 
meat business in the nation. We had a French chef come 
in and serve some steaks that were really out of this 
world at a party preceding the meeting. We keep a 
self-service case in our plant, and we had velvet all over 
the top. When the meeting was called, we pulled this 
velvet cape off to show a very crude packaged line of 
fresh frozen pork products. 

We presented the products in cartons as well as in 
plain plastic film. Everyone was given an opportunity 
to state his thinking on the future of frozen packaged 
pork, The meeting was most successful in that we re- 
ceived a pretty good picture of just what is wanted by 
the American housewife. 

I had a tape recorder and two secretaries to make sure 
that we found out everything the retailers said and the 
way they said it. 

Then a week later, I sent them copies of what they 
said and told them what was going to happen in this 
great pork business four or five years from now and that 
we were going to start on the smaller side. I said we were 
going to be in business and wanted their cooperation. We 
certainly received help from many of them. 

Before this particular meeting at our Muncie plant, 
we had a lot of sessions with our big buyers about pack- 
aging pork at packer level. I worked with the purchas- 
ing department. We tried to come up with every kind 
of a label; we tried to come up with boxes. We are 
just little guys and have to be very careful in the way we 
move and the way we set up our business, but we talked 
over every kind of a package. We at Muncie selected 
Cryovac. We felt we wanted to give the housewife an 
Opportunity to see pork cuts in the frozen meat counter 
and not cover the package up with a full box. 

The reasons we selected Cryovac were two-fold: First, 
this vacuum seal film, which is both moisture-proof and 
gas impermeable, prevents freezer burn and _rancidifica- 
tion of our products. 

Second, Cryovac offered us a complete packaging strat- 
egy, which included package design, production line 
engineering and a complete merchandise-sales program 
backed up by national advertising in consumer media. 

We developed an attractive backboard showing our 
trade name, the type of product, the weight and the 
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NORMAN BRAMMALL, Food Management, Inc., gives some helpful 
hints on how to find what products are profitable and why. 


selling price, and then packed the product in a Cryovac 
bag. We are now at the point of making a test in two 
large supermarkets with eight different pork items. In 
presenting this line of eight products, we assured the re- 
tailers that the product cost, taking into consideration a 
20 per cent markup, would not be more than 5c a pound 
above the retail selling price on fresh products. 

In other words, if he was selling fresh pork chops at 
65c a pound, we said, “your price is 70c a pound, less 
20 per cent. That is your markup, and we have reasons 
for operating on that basis.” 

We had a definite objective in mind: first, to see 
whether Mrs. Housewife would pay 5c premium; second 
to see whether we were correct in eliminating an ex- 
pensive box or package for the product, and third, and 
most important, to give the housewife the opportunity 
to see just exactly what she was buying. 

At this point, we have found that Cryovac packaged 
frozen pork has outsold one of our major competitor's 
boxed frozen pork items. 

Of course, we haven't been too happy about our sales; 
they certainly haven’t been encouraging. Yet we found 
that we must take immediate steps, and we did, to re- 
vamp our package, taking into consideration the prob- 
lems at both retailer and consumer levels. We found that a 
plain plastic film with a cardboard backing would not 
stack well in the display case, contributed to a shop- 
wom appearance, and provided poor identification of 
the packer brand since the brand identification and sell- 
ing features were on the under side of the package and 
hence were hidden. 

Thus after a great deal of experimentation, we have 
come up with a wallet-type cardboard box with an 
open face window so Mrs. Housewife can see the product. 
This not only allows the housewife to see the product 
but also enables the retailer to stack the product properly 
in his display case and contributes significantly to the 
brand identification of the packer. 

With this new type box, it no longer is necessary for 
Mrs. Housewife to pick up the package in the case and 
turn it over to see the price and brand name. Some of our 
studies have shown that a complete box overwrap which 
prevents her from seeing the meat means she is going to 
break open the box and look at the meat. 

In one food market that does $50,000 to $60,000 
a week in business, we had two people. As I said before, 
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we outsold our competitor; we did a pretty good job. 
I want to mention, too, that at no time has there been 
any advertising back of this line of products. All we did 
was put it in the frozen meat cases to see whether the 
housewife would pick it up. We do plan advertising. 

During this eight-hour period on a Saturday, 16 of 
our competitor’s boxes were literally torn open. You 
know what happens to the product. In this particular 
case, the packer got these 16 packages back, When 
shoppers open packages, this results in torn flaps, jum- 
bled boxes and a messy case. Most important, the re- 
tailer is forced to sell the product, after the original 
package has been broken, at a very sizable discount. 
An important point in this regard is the fact that any 
meat which gives the slightest indication of being un- 
sanitary or previously handled will not move off the shelf 
with any rapidity, if it moves at all. 

In regard to the form that frozen meats should take. 
it has been the concensus of leading retailers that frozen 
meat should be offered in a form as close as possible to 
that of the unfrozen, fresh product. It is felt among these 
experts that offering meat in a highly trimmed, boneless 
form is really asking the housewife to make too drastic 
a change in her purchasing habits. Thus, Marhoefer has 
offered standard bone-in cuts with which the housewife 
is already familiar. At this juncture, we must emphasize 
that the future of frozen, packaged pork rests to a great 
extent on our overall economy. 

We, in Indiana, are of the opinion that unless our 
economy gets back to the basis of the early 30’s, we will 
be processing a big percentage of fresh pork cuts at packer 
level. Proof of this statement is the fact that leading large 
retailers throughout the country today are now placing 
and are actually purchasing more frozen meat cases then 
they are fresh meat cases. It is necessary for the pork 
packer to get his 
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ward this new packaging effort. I believe there is one 
section where the meat cutters say they will not give 
in to prepackaged meats, and they are having a lot of 
trouble. They realize full well that if all product were 
packaged at packer level, there would be no need for a 
meat cutter. 

If a frozen packaged meat program is to be successful, 
it must be handled by the men in charge of the meat 
operation and not be left to the store manager. The 
merchandiser must advertise and sell frozen packaged 
pork on the basis that he merchandises his fresh pack- 
aged pork within the framework of his costs at store 
level.. For example, retailers should realize that their fu- 
ture growth depends upon how well they integrate their 
operations with this frozen meat program. They should 
make a consistent effort to mark up in accordance with 
the function they perform. Since they are eliminating 
shrink and trim loss, cutting out expensive meat depart- 
ments, and transferring the packaging function to the 
packer, the markup they deserve should be less. 

Another point is that, although the fixed cost of frozen 
display case is high, the amount of frozen meat that can 
be stored is approximately four times that of a fresh 
meat counter, due to the ability to stack the frozen prod- 
uct higher in the case. It is not necessary for the retailer 
to take the risk of distress sales, due to meat spoilage. 
In fact, the retailer should look at this frozen meat pro- 
gram in terms of total profits, turnover and volume rather 
than of percentage markup. Frozen meat at present in- 
variably commands an extremely. high markup since it is 
considered more or less a speciality item. 

And you and I are guilty, too, because when we get 
some product and nobody else has it, we put on a big 
price, don’t we? That is the reason, when we came out 
with this frozen pork, we set the policy that the price 
would not be more than 5c over the fresh cost. 

The retailer must give some consideration to the ques- 
tion of what will happen when all pork is sold as frozen 
packaged form. At this point, the alert retailer fully real- 
izes that the pork packer, in order to stay in business, 
must have his costs in line with his competitors’ and 
the only justification for price differentiation will be the 
same old program of trade-name or brand loyalty. Let's 
bear in mind that frozen packaged pork is the one oppor- 
tunity that the pork packer has to bring brand identifica- 
tion to the housewife’s kitchen and, thereby,- get his 
proper credit for a quality product. 

I am telling you about something that we are going 
to have three or four or five years from now, and I'm 
very sincere; I’m fully convinced that we are moving 
into that channel and it needs your consideration. 











PACKERS SAY, “From Experience ENDURANCE are the best, Dual 


> Purpose, Stainless Steel 
PUMPING UNITS” 


(Pat, Apl. For) 

e ELFMINATES brine stirring opera 
tion—recirculating action prevents 
settling of phosphates. 

e Dependable, sanitary stainless steel 
pump-Type #316. 

e Constant pressure for two to six and 








more injection stations. 





SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES 


e Capacity: Up to 10 gal. per min 


ute—pressure up to 100 Ibs. PSI. 
All Shipments Immediately From Stock ® Shipped ready to operate—just plug in. 
MEATS inc. WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS TODAY e Finger-tip pressure adjustment. 





Profitable dealerships available 





SALEM OREGON 
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PRESTO PRECISION PRODUCTS, INC. ».0. #102—Franktin square, Lt., NY. 
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Western Pork Packer is “On the Spot,” 
But He Can Help Himself Off 


= I was asked to come to San Francisco sev- 
eral months ago the pork situation has changed so radi- 
cally, and particularly here on the West Coast, that I 
had to tear up my original talk and will, instead, discuss 
the present problems. 

I have been surprised at the amount of discussion 
there has been among the packers here on the West 
Coast about the advisability of getting out of the pork 
business. I understand that several of the larger packers 
here in the West are seriously considering completely 
curtailing their hog slaughtering operations, I think that 
points up very adequately the fact that the West is 
facing a very serious problem as far as hog cut-out and 
slaughter are concerned. 

In order to understand this problem I think we should 
go back over the whole situation as it affects the West 
Coast, and talk a little bit about the West’s problems. 

First of all, labor costs on the West Coast are con- 
siderably higher than comparable labor costs in the Mid- 
west. Considerably higher is speaking very mildly. 

Actually, as far as pork is concerned, if you include all 
the killing operations along with cutting and offal prep- 
aration, | would estimate that you are running a minimum 
of 40c an hour over the midwestern packers. This does 
not include a considerable differential in your fringe 
benefits which, in some instances in the slaughtering end 
of the business on the West Coast, run as high as 80 and 
90c an hour. 

In addition, you have the problem of obtaining most 
of your livestock from the Midwest with a very limited 
supply being bought locally. That puts the western 
packer in a position where he is buying a particular 
type of animal, just as the eastern packer is buying a 
particular type of animal. In other words, he is buying 
within a certain size range and is getting a tailor-made 
product from his animals. 

In addition, you're faced with the problem of the 
cost of getting the hogs to the West Coast and the 
shrinkage that involves. Every year about this time I 
hear complaints about bruised hams, broken ribs, etc., 
which result from transporting animals a long distance and 
in bad weather conditions. 

To make the situation more difficult, we have had a 
very radical change in the pork picture since last Oc- 
tober. In 1956, if we talk in terms of the packer’s fiscal 
year, the average packer in the Midwest had the biggest 
and best pork period that he has had in many years. 

That picture has changed. Personally, I am not too 
optimistic about the pork outlook, particularly until 
fall. There has been considerable up and down move- 
ment in hog cut-out results in the last several months. 
Actually, if you want to compare statements for the av- 
erage full line pork packer, his profits are now running 
considerably behind last year. In many instances they 
are much less than half, and, in some cases, the larger 
pork packers are operating in the red. 
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Because of the situation last year, another set of con- 
ditions arose in the industry which contributed to our 
difficulties. We found, in covering several hundred pack- 
ers with whom we do work, that it is not a local but 
a nationwide situation. The problem is this: In view 
of the large cut-out profits that the packers encountered 
last year, and in order to keep their hog kill at a high, 
they, in essence, subsidized their smoked meat operations. 

That is just about exactly opposite from what occurred 
in earlier years when cut-out results were not so good; 
then smoked meats and sausage subsidized fresh pork 
operations. With the profit going out of the hog cut-out, 
the independent packers have found themselves in a 
two-way squeeze; they haven’t been able to make any 
money out of fresh pork or out of smoked meats. 

In addition, I want to point out one other thing: The 
larger packers are putting a lot of money into the ex- 
ploitation and advertising of their processed products. 
That means that they are endeavoring to get into the 
processing end of the business on a larger scale. Since 
there is only so much business available, if more people 
try to get more of that business, somebody suffers. 

I think that our problem goes still deeper, A lot of 
the larger packers, both independent and the so-called 
“big four,” possess plants that were built at a time when 
hogs were marketed in peaks and valleys. They were 
designed to take care of the heavy runs that occurred 
twice a year. That means that even here on the West 
Coast, but particularly in the Midwest, our hog killing 
facilities are many times greater than the number of ani- 
mals available. 

West Coast facilities are usually designed to handle 
a restricted number of animals. However, even then we 
only use those facilities for a small portion of a day or 
a week. What that means is this: The fixed costs, or the 
amount of expenses that must be absorbed by these pro- 
duction facilities is fairly large. Unless you, or the large 
midwestern packers, can get additional business from 
other sources to absorb these pork overhead costs you 
can’t afford to cut back too far or you are going to be in 
trouble. Something must absorb the fixed costs of present 
plant facilities. 

You are all aware that the marketing peaks and valleys 
are going out of the meat business; every year these 
curves level off and we no longer have the large hog runs 
in a short period of time. They were much more level 
last year than they were previously, and the chances 
are that the same thing will happen in 1957 due to 
multiple farrowing, better availability of livestock, better 
transportation and the purchase of a lot of animals at 
the source. 

Several things can happen to the midwestern packer 
that can never happen to the western operator. For one 
thing the former can occasionally get good buys He 
can set up his buying procedure for hogs to obtain a 
particular weight that is going to give him the best 
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possible yield and return. In many instances he can buy 
hogs just the way you buy cattle, He has choice of 
markets and can pick advantageous ones on occasion. 
You are not in that position to the same extent; you 
normally pay fairly close to top market for your animals. 

There’s another factor that we must consider: The large 
hog slaughterer can move in various directions with 
his fresh products. He can sell to the processor; he can 
sell green hams, bellies, trimmings and green picnics. In 
most cases on the West Coast all the products that come 
off the hog must be absorbed by the slaughtering packer. 

It is also a fact that the number of different items 
processed by western packers is much smaller than the 
number processed by the Midwestern houses. Your sau- 
sage line, for example, is usually not as complete and 
varied as that of the packer in the East. The same is 
true of your smoked meat line. You do not have as many 
specialty items. 

We have a number of other problems to consider. For 
example, what price should we charge for transfers? 
How effective is the market quotation we get from Chi- 
cago on the West Coast? In addition you are limited in 
your ability to move in different directions with your 
product out here in the West. 

On the surface, the picture looks very black, and 
right now I suppose it is. However, frozen pork cuts that 
John Hartmeyer talks about may provide part of the 
answer. In addition, there are a number of things the 
western packer can do to alleviate this situation and make 
it more bearable profitwise. 

First of all, you can achieve efficient operations. While 
it is true that you cannot afford to put a lot of new equip- 
on your slaughtering floors, particularly because you are 
limiting rather than expanding hog killing, you can make 
your present equipment just as efficient as possible. 

A remarkable thing our firm has observed in both the 
killing and cutting operations is this: Even with the most 
efficient moving chains on the kill floor, and the most 
efficient moving tables in the cut, the difference in results 
in hogs per man hour between the well-equipped house 
and some small packer is not as great as you might 
think. You must always think in terms of hogs per man 
per hour for the kill or cut, because that is the basis of the 
cost of your labor. If you are cutting six hogs per man 
per hour, and paying $3, it costs you 50c a hog. However, 
it you are paying this $3, which includes the fringes, 
and you only cut three hogs per man per hour, your 
cost is $1 per hog. Your $3 rate is not your basic dif- 
ficulty; low productivity is your trouble. 

It is hard to talk in general terms about what the 
standards should be in hogs per man hour for the kill 
and cut, because you should always define where your 
operations start and where they stop, and what you are 
going to include in killing and what you are going to 
include in cutting. 

Our firm likes to talk in terms of all the operations on 
the floor. When we discuss a hog killing setup we prefer 
to talk in terms of the whole crew from the shackler 
through the man pushing the hog through the cooler and 
schating the workup of offal, heads, etc. We like to dis- 
cuss the cutting operation to include the man shoving 
carcasses out of the cooler onto the table, through any 
grading, and retrimming of products on the cutting floor 
—in fact, all the basic operations outside of boning and 
conversion. To some extent, of course, the scraps of 
cutting depends on how the product is put down. 

Let me emphasize you can get efficient operations 
and you would be amazed at the amount of slack you have 
left in your labor picture. It is true you are paying high 
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rates, but unfortunately the level of productivity of 
many West Coast packers is only about 70 to 80 per cent 
as high as that of the independent packers in the Mid- 
west and the East. Thus you penalize yourself twice 
instead of once. 

Of course, there is always the possibility of going to 
the meat-type hog, but these are not easy to get. Canada 
has had meat-type hogs for a number of years. Several 
years ago we asked one of the Canadian inspectors to go 
to Detroit and check hogs coming off the killing lines 
at a plant there to find out how they would grade by 
Canadian standards. The Canadians grade their hogs with 
“A,” “B” and “C” ratings, In the Detroit plant, which 
was killing 600 hogs an hour, the inspector found no “A” 
hogs by Canadian standards. A very small percentage 
graded “B” and the majority of the hogs fell into the 
“C” classification. This didn’t speak very well for the 
type of hogs we were buying in the United States. 

A number of packers are trying to buy nothing but 
meat-type hogs. The difference in yield between mill- 
run, meat, and meat-type hogs is terrific; it makes a dif- 
ference of as much as $1 per cwt. on the cut-out if a 
man can buy meat animals. 

I believe the western packer could do a much better 
job of utilizing his trimmings and some of his green cuts. 
He isn’t going to be able to go very far with loins, ribs, 
or butts, but surely he can do better with picnics, hams 
and trimmings. He must investigate the possibility of mak- 
ing new sausage and smoked meat items. I believe it is 
in these specialty items that he has a chance to make 
a dollar. 

Another important factor is the yield, involving the 
trim and the shrink. Our countrywide tests show that the 
normal shrink on the average packer hog is 1.8 per cent 
if it is killed today and cut tomorrow, That shrinkage 
will increase slightly if the hogs from a Friday kill are 
not cut until Monday. However, we find that the shrink 
from the hot dressed weight to the cutting floor may vary 
as much as 100 per cent. Shrinkage of over 3% per 
cent is not abnormal with a lot of packers. It is not neces- 
sary, but it is not abnormal. 

I don’t mean that most of the independents are weigh- 
ing every hog that goes from the cooler to the cutting 
floor. What they are doing is spotting 10 or 12 hogs 
every day in certain parts of the cooler, tagging them 
as they go into the cooler hot and pulling them out 
and weighing them before they go onto the cutting table. 
You will find that you can contro] that shrink. 

As western packers you should think in terms of yield 
on the killing floor as a separate entity from the yield 
off the cutting floor. For this reason: The yield that comes 
off the killing floor is representative of your buy; it is 
representative of the way you bought the hogs at the 
source, and the amount of intransit shrinkage, and the 
extent of fill when the hogs were purchased or slaugh- 
tered. The percentage of yield that we get off the hogs 
on the killing floor, adjusted to a chilled carcass weight, 
is one control that should be considered by it-elf. The 
yields from the animal in cuts, particularly the primal 
ones, should be taken from the chilled. carcass of the 
hog and not from the live weight. 

If you take cut yield from the live weight you are 
going to show that a carload of hogs with a high in- 
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possible yield and return, In many instances he can buy 
hogs just the way you buy cattle, He has choice of 
markets and can pick advantageous ones on occasion. 
You are not in that position to the same extent; you 
normally pay fairly close to top market for your animals. 

There’s another factor that we must consider: The large 
hog slaughterer can move in various directions with 
his fresh products. He can sell to the processor; he can 
sell green hams, bellies, trimmings and green picnics. In 
most cases on the West Coast all the products that come 
off the hog must be absorbed by the slaughtering packer. 

It is also a fact that the number of different items 
processed by western packers is much smaller than the 
number processed by the Midwestern houses. Your sau- 
sage line, for example, is usually not as complete and 
varied as that of the packer in the East. The same is 
true of your smoked meat line. You do not have as many 
specialty items. 

We have a number of other problems to consider. For 
example, what price should we charge for transfers? 
How effective is the market quotation we get from Chi- 
cago on the West Coast? In addition you are limited in 
your ability to move in different directions with your 
product out here in the West. 

On the surface, the picture looks very black, and 
right now I suppose it is. However, frozen pork cuts that 
John Hartmeyer talks about may provide part of the 
answer. In addition, there are a number of things the 
western packer can do to alleviate this situation and make 
it more bearable profitwise. 

First of all, you can achieve efficient operations. While 
it is true that you cannot afford to put a lot of new equip- 
on your slaughtering floors, particularly because you are 
limiting rather than expanding hog killing, you can make 
your present equipment just as efficient as possible. 

A remarkable thing our firm has observed in both the 
killing and cutting operations is this: Even with the most 
efficient moving chains on the kill floor, and the most 
efficient moving tables in the cut, the difference in results 
in hogs per man hour between the well-equipped house 
and some small packer is not as great as you might 
think. You must always think in terms of hogs per man 
per hour for the kill or cut, because that is the basis of the 
cost of your labor. If you are cutting six hogs per man 
per hour, and paying $3, it costs you 50c a hog. However, 
if you are paying this $3, which includes the fringes, 
and you only cut three hogs per man per hour, your 
cost is $1 per hog. Your $3 rate is not your basic dif- 
ficulty; low productivity is your trouble. 

It is hard to talk in general terms about what the 
standards should be in hogs per man hour for the kill 
and cut, because you should always define where your 
operations start and where they stop, and what you are 
going to include in killing and what you are going to 
include in cutting. 

Our firm likes to talk in terms of all the operations on 
the floor. When we discuss a hog killing setup we prefer 
to talk in terms of the whole crew from the shackler 
through the man pushing the hog through the cooler and 
including the workup of offal, heads, etc. We like to dis- 
cuss the cutting operation to include the man shoving 
carcasses out of the cooler onto the table, through any 
grading, and retrimming of products on the cutting floor 
—in fact, all the basic operations outside of boning and 
conversion. To some extent, of course, the scraps of 
cutting depends on how the product is put down. 

Let me emphasize you can get efficient operations 
and you would be amazed at the amount of slack you have 
left in your labor picture. It is true you are paying high 
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rates, but unfortunately the level of productivity of 
many West Coast packers is only about 70 to 80 per cent 
as high as that of the independent packers in the Mid- 
west and the East. Thus you penalize yourself twice 
instead of once. 

Of course, there is always the possibility of going to 
the meat-type hog, but these are not easy to get. Canada 
has had meat-type hogs for a number of years. Several 
years ago we asked one of the Canadian inspectors to go 
to Detroit and check hogs coming off the killing lines 
at a plant there to find out how they would grade by 
Canadian standards. The Canadians grade their hogs with 
“A,” “B” and “C” ratings, In the Detroit plant, which 
was killing 600 hogs an hour, the inspector found no “A” 
hogs by Canadian standards. A very small percentage 
graded “B” and the majority of the hogs fell into the 
“C” classification. This didn’t speak very well for the 
type of hogs we were buying in the United States. 

A number of packers are trying to buy nothing but 
meat-type hogs. The difference in yield between mill- 
run, meat, and meat-type hogs is terrific; it makes a dif- 
ference of as much as $1 per cwt. on the cut-out if a 
man can buy meat animals. 

I believe the western packer could do a much better 
job of utilizing his trimmings and some of his green cuts. 
He isn’t going to be able to go very far with loins, ribs, 
or butts, but surely he can do better with picnics, hams 
and trimmings. He must investigate the possibility of mak- 
ing new sausage and smoked meat items. I believe it is 
in these specialty items that he has a chance to make 
a dollar. 

Another important factor is the yield, involving the 
trim and the shrink. Our countrywide tests show that the 
normal shrink on the average packer hog is 1.8 per cent 
if it is killed today and cut tomorrow, That shrinkage 
will increase slightly if the hogs from a Friday kill are 
not cut unti] Monday. However, we find that the shrink 
from the hot dressed weight to the cutting floor may vary 
as much as 100 per cent. Shrinkage of over 3% per 
cent is not abnormal with a lot of packers. It is not neces- 
sary, but it is not abnormal. 

I don’t mean that most of the independents are weigh- 
ing every hog that goes from the cooler to the cutting 
floor, What they are doing is spotting 10 or 12 hogs 
every day in certain parts of the cooler, tagging them 
as they go into the cooler hot and pulling them out 
and weighing them before they go onto the cutting table. 
You will find that you can control that shrink. 

As western packers you should think in terms of yield 
on the killing floor as a separate entity from the yield 
off the cutting floor. For this reason: The yield that comes 
off the killing floor is representative of your buy; it is 
representative of the way you bought the hogs at the 
source, and the amount of intransit shrinkage, and the 
extent of fill when the hogs were purchased or slaugh- 
tered. The percentage of yield that we get off the hogs 
on the killing floor, adjusted to a chilled carcass weight, 
is one control that should be considered by itvelf. The 
yields from the animal in cuts, particularly the primal 
ones, should be taken from the chilled carcass of the 
hog and not from the live weight. 

If you take cut yield from the live weight you are 
going to show that a carload of hogs with a high in- 
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Le Fiell Automatic 
Switch ec50e won’t 
drop loads 
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Pat, 
Pend. 


Gives Safe Performance 
Economically Installed 
Save time with all-steel Le Fiell Automatic 
Switches. No Safety Stops Needed. No 
dropped loads. Weight and forward mo- 
tion of approaching load along either 
rail actuates switch, closing one rail and 
opening the other. 
Switch comes completely assembled as an 
integral unit, including track curve, ready 
to bolt or weld in place. Lasts the life of 
track system —no maintenance. Always 
aligned giving positive, smooth action. For- 
ward motion uninterrupted. 


Available for 1R, IL, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L for 
Ye" x 2Y2” or Yo” x 2Y2” track. 


Write: 

Le Fiell 

Company 

1461 Fairfax Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 








H. L. SPARKS & CO. 





LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


at stockyards in 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
PEORIA—BUSHNELL—SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





We will weigh your Hogs 
direct, or sort out of alley 











re All country points operate un- 
GENTRY PIMIENTOS cS der Midwest Order Buyers. 
MEET ALL FEDERAL REGULATIONS ) Orders placed only through 
FOR PIMIENTO-LABELED PRODUCTS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 


UPton, 5-1860 
Phones BRidge 1-8394 
UPton .3-4016 
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transit shrink has not only a bad yield off the killing floor, 
but also a bad yield off the cutting floor. The latter may 
not be true. All our thinking must be adjusted so that we 
can come up with percentages of hams, loins, bellies and 
shoulders that reflect the yields from chilled carcasses. 
You will find that a good many of the large pork packers 
are following that practice today. 

Let me go back to the matter of transfer price. When 
the new look for pork was brought out everybody was 
optimistic. They believed it was going to be the answer 
to all our prayers. Many believed that pork was going to 
be priced realistically if we got paid for the additional 
trim, A number of packers told me that they had been 
making this new trim for a long time and now it was 
going to get them more money. 

I don’t think we can honestly say that the new look 
and the new trim have brought us any more money for 
the pork. It’s like everything else; it has been absorbed. 
It starts off that we get a little bit of our money out of 
an improvement, but we end up trying to do the job 
for the old cost. 

I don’t think that we, as independents, take into con- 
sideration our own particular trim and the value of our 
own trim. 

I do not care what you use as the basis for the value of 
the products so long” as the basis is standard, and you 
continue to use it at all times. If you want to charge 
the DMS “Yellow Sheet,” plus freight, that’s the normal 
way to do it. That is a reflection of national markets and 
Pp ‘obably a reflection of what you can afford to pay for 
the product. However, I do tell you this: It is a simple 
matter for you to conduct tests on your own cut‘ing floor 
to inform you whether your trim is better or not as 
good as the Board of Trade specifications. You can trim 
a carcass with the Board of Trade specifications and then 
retrim it and find out how much difference there is in 
the price and set a standard for your own trim and a 
standard for your own pricing for transfer and_ sales 
purposes. 

There is no such thing, as far as I am concerned, as a 
standard trim; you people have bought merchandise in 
the Midwest that has supposedly been made by Board of 
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Trade specification and you have found all kinds of 
variations in the product. 

I believe we should be realistic. Too many times we 
go ahead and price our smoked meats with the idea of 
subsidizing our pork cut, and the same thing happens 
with our sausage operations. That is not being realistic; 
that is taking money out of one pocket and putting it in 
the other. We should try to come as close to the current 
market situation as we can and we should have a realistic 
transfer structure. 

You have some other things in your favor here. No 
packer can ship merchandise in from the Midwest and 
price it as locally killed pork. Packers in New York City, 
the Jersey area, upper New York State, Philadelphia and 

Baltimore, who are not in the hog producing areas, have 
been able to hold their kill up and make a decent profit 
out of their meat by virtue of being able to say they 
are selling locally-dressed fresh pork with proper bloom. 

You must consider another factor as small packers. If 
you are going to go out of the pork killing business, be 
sure you understand how much fixed costs those facilities 
represent in your present situation and make adjustments 
to get that fixed cost back out of other products and 
increased productivity or you are going to be in trouble. 

One of the reasons why the packer has been so prone 
to talk about going out of the fresh pork business is that 
he is not selling a branded product. Perhaps the sale of 
branded frozen products will help a little and you will 
be able to compete on your brand name basis and stay 
in the pork business. 

I would like to talk to you about a little different meth- 
od of handling your pork cut-out reports. We have been 
searching for a long time to find some method of get- 
ting a pork cut-out report that would tell us what we 
were making or losing—not on an overall basis by the 
number of hogs killed, but on the basis of individual 
products. How much do we make on loins? Hams? 
Picnics? We believe we have part of the answer in these 
charts. (See page 100.) 

In Chart 1 we use sliced bacon as an example for its 
cost is the simplest and easiest to compute. 

At the present time the average packer handles his 


sliced bacon business by first de- 
termining a transfer price of the 
smoked bacon int» the p e-chiil cooler. 
He then adds the labor costs, over- 
head and the shipping, se'ling and 
delivery expenses and he comes up 
with a total cost for the product. He 
then goes back to the particular lot 
on which he is running a test. He 
finds out how many pounds of each 
kind of bacon he sold from that lot. 
He adds up his total realization and 
then he takes the difference between 
that and his cost to find what he 
made or lost. He has no idea what 
he has made or lost his money on; 
all he knows is he has made or lost 
money on sliced bacon. 

We took an instance in which we 
had 1,000 Ibs. of bac-n which was 
transferred into the sliced bacon de- 


partment at 40c or a total of $400. 
We gave a credit of $10 for 25 Ibs. of 
scrap that went back into the sausage 
kitchen or tank. Our net material cost 
for this batch of sliced bacon was 
$390. 

We had a labor cost of $38.50, 
overhead of $18.50 for that 1,090 Ibs. 
of bacon and our shipping, selling and 
delivery costs were $2.25 a ewt. 

Out of the 1,000 Ibs. of bacon we 
actually sold three different grades. 
We sold an 8-oz. package of de luxe; 
a 1-lb. package of choice (the same 
as the de luxe) and a 1-lb. package 
of overwrap. Then we sold second 
grade bacon and ends and p‘eces that 
went into a 25-lb box. 

You will notice from the chart that 
we arrived at a standard yield for 
No. 1 bacon. In this particular case 
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SLICED BACON COST DISTRIBUTION & PROFIT/LOSS ANALYSIS 









































TOTAL LABOR COST $38.50 WEIGHT OF MATERIAL USED _1,000 Lbs. 
: ee MANUFACTURED COST PFR CWT. _$ 40.00_ 
tatainnbionsatameel partie MANUFACTURED COST OF MAT. USED _ $400.00__ 
SELL, SHIP & DEL. $2.25/Cwt. BY PRODUCTS CREDIT—SSG & TANK SCRAPS $ 10.00_ 
———__—sCiNET MATERIAL COST OF SL. BACON $390.00 
Sales Std. Share Share Sales Net Share 
Products Weight Mrs. Earned of of Price Sales of 
Realized Per Cwt. Hours Labor O'head Per Cwt. Value Material 
Del 
Vast Pkg. Gnv. 350 2.950 10.340 20.42 9.77 65.00 227.50 151.10 
Choi 
Ist Pkg. Gnv. 500 1.463 7.315 14.58 6.96 60.00 300.00 199.88 
Standa-d 
itt “Pkg. O.W. v.-) 1.595 .399 79 .38 55.00 13.75 9.14 
odel 
Ii#t Pka. O.W. 75 1.595 1.196 2.48 1.18 50.00 37.50 24.90 
Ends & Pes. 
2H Box 25 .470 18 23 A 30.00 7.50 4.98 
TOTALS 975 - 19.368 38.50 18.40 + 586.25 390.00 
Labor O'head Supplies MFD. 
Prod- Material Cost Cost Cost Cost S.S.&D. Delivered Sales Profit 
ucts Cost Per Per Per Per Cost Cost Real P/L Pounds or Loss 
Per Cwt. Cwt. Cw. Cwt. Cwt. Per Cwt.Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Sold on Sales 
Delux 43.20 5.83 2.78 4.56 56.37 2.25 58.62 65.00 6.38 350 22.15 
Choice 40.00 2.91 1.39 2.56 46.86 2.25 49.11 60.00 10.89 500 50.45 
Standard 36.50 3.16 1.51 2.32 43.9 225 45.74 55.00 9 26 v4.) 232 
Model 33.20 3.16 1.51 2.32 40.19 2.25 42.44 50.00 7.56 75 5.66 
Ends & 

Pes. 19.90 92 44 97 22.23 2.25 24.48 30.00 5.52 25 1.38 
TOTAL ~ - - . . - - - . 975 81.96 
CHART II 

PORK CUT-OUT COST & PROFIT/LOSS ANALYSIS LOT # 
_ PURCHASED FROM 
# HEAD 100 TOTAL LIVE Wat. 21,000 @ $18.75/Cwt. TOTAL PORK COST $3,937.50 
LABOR COST/HEAD $1.33 (PLUS) FREIGHT & COMM. 30.00 
O'HEAD COST/HEAD $ .97 NET PORK COST $3,967.50 
SELL, SHIP & DEL/CWT. $2.00 (LESS) OFFAL & CASINGS 87.50 
NET DRESSED COST $3,880.00 
Meterial Labor O'head Mfd. S.S.&D. Total Sales P/L 
Products Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Delivered Real Per Pounds Profit/Loss 
Per Cwt. Per. Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. $/Cwt. Per Cwt. Cwt. Sold On Sales 
Hams 41.15 1.41 1.03 43 59 - 43.59 43.75 16 2,440 3.90 
Loins 44.10 1.51 1.10 46.71 2.00 48.71 49.00 29 1,795 5.21 
Bellies 31.20 1.07 .78 33.05 - 33.05 33.50 45 2,310 10.40 
Butts 34.15 1.18 86 36.19 2.00 38.19 38.50 31 1,240 3.84 
Picnics 23 00 .79 57 24.36 - 24.36 24.50 14 1,170 1.64 
Jowls 12.90 oy .32 13.66 - 13.66 13.75 .09 595 53 
Hocks 5.40 19 14 5.73 2.00 7.73 7.75 .02 130 .02 
Feet 9.62 .33 .24 10.19 2.00 12.19 12.25 06 170 .10 
Ribs 38.50 1.32 96 40.78 2.00 42.78 43.00 .22 340 5 
Neckbones 7.97 27 .20 8.44 2.00 10.44 10.50 .06 90 05 
Tails 13.11 45 33 13.89 2.00 15.89 16.00 Ad 25 .03 
Lardfat 622 .21 15 6.58 - 658 6.50 .08 1,620 1.30 
Back fat 10.33 35 .26 10.94 - 10.94 11.00 .06 1,890 1.13 
Skins 238 08 06 2.52 - 2.52 2.50 02 770 1S 
Reg. Trim 19.00 65 47 20.12 + 20.12 20.25 13 430 56 
Lean Trim 31.90 1.09 80 , 33.79 - 33.79 34.00 .21 85 .18 
TOTAL - - . ° : - - - 15,100 26.89 





NOTE: Italics denote BED. 


‘100 


out of 1,000 Ibs. of bacon we ob- 
tained 350 Ibs. of 8-0z. packages, 500 
Ibs. of the 1-lb. envelope, and 95 
Ibs. of this overwrap, which was 875 
Ibs. of bacon sold, or 87% per cant 
of the total bacon from this batch of 
bellies was sold as No. 1 product. 

Incidentally, our standard yield jg 
86 to 87 per cent of No. 1 bacon 
out of the type of bellies you are 
slicing here on the West Coast. It js 
amazing, because most of you peo- 
ple are starting down around 70 to 
75 per cent yield and, in some cases, 
less than that. I think the reason for 
this is that your salesmen are sellin 
the thing that takes the least effort, 
If he can sell more No. 2, that js 
what you slice. You slice it for the 
salesman instead of giving the sales. 
man what you want him to sell. 

We set up standard man-hours for 
100 Ibs. of product. In other werds, 
for the 8-oz. package, 2.95 man-hours 
covered every operation on that floor, 
from the time we got the bacon into 
the room, squared it, sliced it, and 
put it on the shipping floor. If we 
know how many man-hours it takes 
us to do 100 Ibs. and how many 
hundredweight we produce, then by 
multiplying this figure times the pro- 
duction we get what we call earned 
hours. In other words, that is the num- 
ber of hours for which we should have 
to pay to get the job done. By know. 
ing what the earned hours total, we 
know how many dollars in labor we 
have involved in the whole thing. 

By figuring out and knowing that 
we got back 65c for the 8-oz. package, 
and 60c for the 1-lb. envelope, 55c 
for the overwrap, 50c for the No, 2 
and 30c for the ends and pieces, we 
arrive at a sales value of $227. We 
got a total of $586.25, of which $151 
has to be charged to the de luxe be 
con, $199.80 to the choice bacon, 
$9.14 to the standard, $24.90 to the 
model, etc. By taking this and di- 
viding it by the weight we come up 
with a material value. 

Now you break down cost and call 
it value per pound in the product. 

The breakdown tells us that de 
luxe bacon had a value of $43.20, 
labor cost of $5.83, and overhead of 
$2.78. Our bacon wrappers cost us 
$4.50; our manufacturing costs were 
$56.37, and to these we add selling 
and delivery expenses, Knowing what 
we sold it for, we can find our profit 
or loss per pound. 

This is a synthetic case. I can tell 
you that you are not making money 
on three out of four of your bacon 
items today, because there is no re 
lationship between the price structure 
on your No. 1 and No. 2 bacon 
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ES The Meat Trail... 





W. F. Schluderberg of Esskay 
Succumbs to Heart Attack 


WittiAM F, ScCHLUDERBERG, 62, 
president of The Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, and a 
widely-known jin- 
dustry leader, 
died March 2 in 
Hollywood, Fla., 
where he had 
gone last month 
to recuperate 
from a heart at- 
tack suffered in eg 
7 al fol. W- SCHLUDERBERG 
lowed by less than a month the pass- 
ing of JosePpH W. KuRDLE, his broth- 
er-in-law and business associate for 
37 years. Kurdle was executive vice 
president of the company. 

Schluderberg, a veteran of more 
than 50 years in the industry, began 
working on Saturdays at the age of 
nine for his grandfather, who estab- 
lished William Schluderberg and Son 
Co. in 1858. Kurdle was working for 
T. J. Kurdle Co., which his father 
founded. The two men _ conceived 
and planned the consolidation of the 
two companies, and the merger was 
effected in 1920, The Esskay organi- 
zation has been planning a 100th an- 
niversary observance for next year. 

Active in industry and civic affairs, 
Schluderberg was vice chairman and 
a director of the American Meat In- 
stitute and a director of the American 
Meat Institute Foundation, the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation and the Eastern Meat Pack- 
ers Association. He was one of the 
founders of NIMPA and EMPA. 

He was president for the past two 
years of the Maryland State Fair and 
Agricultural Society, having been 
chosen for the post with wide acclaim 
after he headed a citizens’ committee 
that raised $500,000 to save the state 
fairgrounds at Timonium from being 
sold for commercial purposes. He also 
helped restore major league baseball 
to Baltimore and was treasurer and 
a director of the Baltimore Orioles. 

Schluderberg owned the 450-acre 
Wilmae Farm near Baltimore and 
bred many prize-winning Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. He was a director of the 
Maryland Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion. He was vice president of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce. 

Surviving are the widow, Mar 
KurpLe ScHLUDERBERG, and a broth- 
et, THEoporE E., who is vice presi- 
dent of the company. 
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Armour Closing Two Plants 
In Jersey City This Month 


Armour and Company is closing its 
two plants in Jersey City, N. J., as 
part of the firm’s consolidation pro- 
gram and will transfer operations to 
plants in Passaic, N. J.; Jamaica, N. Y., 
Chicago and other locations, the com- 
pany announced. 

The slaughtering plant at 100 Sixth 
st. was closed, effective March 8, and 
the processing plant at 324 17th st. 
will be shut down March 22, accord- 
ing to B. F. Bracy, Armour manager 
at Jersey City. The company’s branch 
house at 403 Henderson st. will be 
continued. 

About 100 workers have been em- 
ployed at the slaughtering plant and 
425 at the processing plant. 

Armour has been operating in Jer- 
sey City since 1913. The 17th st. 
plant is a three-story brick building 
covering a city block, and the Sixth 
st, plant is a two-story brick struc- 
ture covering half a block. Bracy said 
no decision has been reached by the 
company on disposal of the plants. 


Lima Packing Co. to Cease 
Operations After 59 Years 


The Lima Packing Co., Lima, 
Ohio, will cease operations because 
the owners have decided that “the 
prospects for future profits do not 
justify the risks involved,” CaLviNn 









CERTIFICATE OF merit presented to Stark, 
Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, by safety 
council of Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is displayed by Gabe Sunman (left), 
driver supervisor, and Erwin Wetzel, vice 
president of company. Certificate honors 
16 drivers of the firm for their accident-free 
driving records in 1956. Drivers also re- 
ceived award checks from the company and 
National Safety Council safe driving pins. 





F, SeLFRipcE, president, has an- 
nounced. He said the date for the 
shutdown will not be announced until 
after a meeting of stockholders. 
The company has operated in Lima 
since 1898, distributing its products 
through Northwest Ohio. The firm 
employs approximately 180 workers. 


PLANTS : 


Bryan Bros. Packing Co., Ince., 
West Point, Miss., is putting finish- 
ing touches on its new $500,000 





NEED FOR CARCASS testing and how testing was developed in Ohio were explained to 





American Meat Institute members during recent visit to Ohio State University College of 
Agriculture's’ meat laboratory and swine evaluation station at Columbus. W. H. Bruner of 
college and H. M. Barnes acted as hosts at swine evaluation station. Lunch for 51 men 
was served by meat laboratory students. L. E. Kunkle, professor in charge of meats, told 
how carcass testing was developed in Ohio. Loin tracings and other carcass measurements 
were explained by R. E. Boyer and other associates. Photo shows group during visit. In 
front row are: L. L. Rummell, dean of college and director of Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station; F. G. Ketner, A. B. Evans, James Spurrier, A. W. Jordan and W. H. Bruner. Others 
include Paul Zillman of AMI staff and representatives of Armour and Company, The Chas. 
G. Buchy Packing Co., The E. Kahn's Sons Co., H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Swift & Company, 
and Flechtner Bros. Packing Co. Firms are located in several Ohio cities. 
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branch house in Birmingham, Ala., 
which is said to be the largest branch 
house in that area, Full processing 
as well as other branch house oper- 
ations will take place in the new 
unit, which will be under federal in- 
spection. It is located at the new 
$8,000,000 Birmingham Food Ter- 
minal, which comprises more than 25 
firms dealing in food products and 
supplies fer grocery stores and mar- 
kets. Retail and wholesale produce 
markets also are located at the ter- 
minal. J. B. Hertey of Bryan Bros. 
said the company hopes to move its 
Birmingham branch operation from 


its present location to the new build- 
ing about March 18. 


Fire recently destroyed Owen 
Sound Abattoir, Owen Sound, Ont. 
The 35-year-old abattoir has been 
owned and operated for the past ten 
years by PHIL ABRAMS. 


Butcher Packing Plant, Coffeyville, 
Kans., has been enlarged to include 
a retail meat market and a new 24 
x 60-ft. processing room. Owners of 
the nine-year-old concern are JESSE, 
JouHN and BLUE BUTCHER. 


A new firm, Home Provision Co., 
has been opened by Morton W. 
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Vertical Slat Truck 
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‘CLEAN-LINE YOUR PRODUCTION 


St. John Equipment is exactly 
tailored to your requirements 





St. John “standard equipment” may easily be modified to 
meet any conditions of operation or production. 


If you need a specia/ design, entirely different from our 
known “standards”, we are equipped to engineer and pro- 
duce it quickly and economically. 


Clean-Lining your production with St. John Stainless Steel 
Equipment shows a profit from the start. Clean up and main- 
tenance is reduced to a minimum.Then, because it is built 
to last, St. John Equipment outwears ordinary types by as 
much as 3 times. And, of course, it meets the most rigid 
sanitary inspection requirements. 


Whether you need a single meat truck or wish to 
Clean-Line a complete installation, write or wire 
for information. 


ST. JOHN & €O. 


5800 SO. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
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GotpBerG at 2511 Third st., W, 
Birmingham, Ala., in the Birmingham 
Food Terminal. The company occu. 
pies 6,000 sq. ft. of floor area, of 
which 2,500 sq. ft. is in refrigeration 
and freezer space. 


Baker Food Corp. has announced 
the acquisition of Miracle Ham Co,, 
Chicago, processor of ham and pork 
products since 1932. The new corpo- 
ration will operate from Miracle’s 
present location at 700 N. Westem 
ave. and is planning expansion and 
improvement of facilities. Officers are; 
Epwarp JENNER, president; LEo E, 
Spoon, vice president, and Roser 
Ley, treasurer. 


Silton Food Products Co., 109 W, 
Belmont ave., Fresno, Calif., has been 
sold to Spicy Foods, Inc., a new cor. 
poration headed by R. S. Barptn of 
Los Angeles. JosepH A. SILTON, who 

- established the Fresno firm in 194], 
is secretary-treasurer of the new cor- 
poration. The company manufactures 
meat food snack items and distributes 
them to bars and taverns through. 
out the state. 


Bowen Packers, Inc., 911 Poydras 
st., New Orleans, has obtained a 
charter from the Louisiana secretary 
of state to engage in the meat packing 
business. Authorized capitalization of 
the new corporation is $75,000. 


The new by-products plant built 
and operated by Wilson & Co., Ine., 
at 42nd st. and Hermitage ave., Chi- 
cago, has been purchased from Wil- 





he X anit 


ENDING MORE than four decades in the 
meat industry, B. B. Trotter (above) has 
retired as vice president of Hunter Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., after 35 years wilt 
the firm. He entered the industry in 19l4 
as a cattle driver for Swift & Company if 
Chicago, served next as cattle buyer for 
Cincinnati Abattoir, Cincinnati, and joined 
Hunter in 1922 as head cattle buyer. He 
later was placed in charge of Hunter's beet 
department. Trotter has purchased a home 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., and plans to live 





there with his wife and daughter. 
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son and leased back to the company 
by Northwestern University. The uni- 
versity announced that it paid $2,- 
000,009 for the property, consisting 
of four new buildings, additions to 
two others and the 8%-acre site. 


JOBS 


Eart Deckarp has rejoined The 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans., as sales manager. He served 
with the company for 13 years until 
the plant was closed temporarily dur- 
ing the summer of 1954, Since that 
time, he has been representing a Kan- 
sas City firm in the Pittsburg area. 
Deckard had been named sales man- 
ager of Hull & Dillon shortly before 
the former owners closed the plant. 


Jack Smit has been promoted to 
sales manager of all Indiana country 
territories of Stark, Wetzel & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, WILLIAM STEWART, 
general sales manager, announced. 
Pau BRrooKs will serve as supervisor 
of the country territories, 


C, F. Arron has been named to 
the newly-created position of general 
chain sales manager at the Toronto 
plant of Canada Packers, Ltd. 


TRAILMARKS 


J. C. HEMPHILL, partner in Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., and W. A. SAw- 
TELL, retired Omaha banker, recently 
were elected to the board of directors 
of The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
raising board membership to ten. 


Georce E. Eccer, president of 
Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., Louisville, 
was honored by Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, at its recent “Founders’ 
Day” observance for “having reflec- 





AT WORK on his new job in Washington, 





iris 









D.C., is Edward Foss Wilson, who has been 
nominated by President Eisenhower to be 
an assistant secretary of health, education 
and welfare. Wilson became a consultant 
to Secretary Folsom of that department last 
year after resigning as chairman of the 
board of Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


ted honor upon the university.” Egger 
received a degree in business admin- 
istration from the university in 1925. 


Georce H. Dunuap, jr., who for- 
merly operated a brokerage business 
under his own name, has become 
associated with John E. Staren Co. 
in the firm’s Chicago office. Dunlap 
is in charge of the provision depart- 
ment. He is a 22-year veteran in the 
meat brokerage field. 


Jack MaceEnnis has joined Peter- 
sen-Priceman, Inc., brokerage com- 
pany of Philadelphia and Chicago, 






and will serve in the Philadelphia of- 
fice. He formerly was associated with 
the New York Market Center, han- 
dling purchases for the government. 


A discussion of federal meat grad- 
ing and a demonstration of méat cut- 
ting and boning were the main events 
at a meeting of the Atlantic City 
branch of the International Stewards 
and Caterers Association in the plant 
of Joseph Wagenheim Co., Atlantic 
City. Under the leadership of CHaRLEs 
WAGENHEIM, the group assembled in 
the plant’s coolers, where explanation 
was given of cuts and grades and the 
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Ham and Sausage Cook Tanks 


St. John & Company is one of the few original manu- 
facturers of stainless steel packing house equipment. 
You deal directly with the men who design and build 
equipment to suit your special requirements—men 
who know by experience what difficult conditions are 
encountered in plant operations. 


St. John stainless steel meat trucks, soaking vats, 
smoke sticks, cutting tables, meat shovels and other 
products are reducing maintenance costs in packing- 
houses from coast-to-coast. 


Be sure to get the whole story of St. John super qual- 
ity stainless equipment. 


. . . Write for our new catalog today. 


ST. 





S800 SO. DAMEN AVE. 


CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 








"For the Best in Personalized Service" 


PACIFIC MEAT CO. 


NORTH COLUMBIA BOULEVARD 


Box 5636, Kenton Sta., PORTLAND, OREGON 


Butler 9-8856 


BEEF *« PORK e« VEAL 





U.S. Government Inspected Establishment 267 

















STREATOR COLD STORAGE DOORS 
OF ALL KINDS IN 


COOLERS, FREEZER, SHARP FREEZE AND OVERLAP 
DOORS, CRATE PASSING, ALSO METAL CLAD. IN 
STANDARD OR CUSTOM 
BUILT TO YOUR SIZE AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. QUAL- 
ITY BUILT. 


We manufacture a full line 
of Packing House and 
Meat Processing Track 
Type Doors, in Cooler, 
Freezer, Sharp Freeze, 
Vestibule, Auto-Close 
Double Batten Doors. 


All doors are built of the 
finest douglas fir, and beau- 
tifully grained yellow pine 
fronts. Guaranteed for one 
year. 


Write for Catalog and 
Price List and other 
information. 





Products 


Shea Corporation 


408 North Depot St., Fairfield, lowa, P.O. Box 398 








THESE EFFICIENT HIGH SPEED 


M & M meat cRINDERs 


QUICKLY GRIND AND 
REDUCE WASTE MATERIAL 


Slaughter and packing houses and rendering 
plants find M & M Meat Hogs ideal for the quick 
reduction of material such as shop fats and bones, 
carcasses, dead stock, or other wastes. These 
machines grind material to the most efficient cook- 
ing size, thereby improving quality of the grease. 
M & M Meat Hogs are designed so that material 
will not collect on the inside of the knife carrying 
rotor and cause unbalance. No steam or water 
jets are required. Write for our descrip- 
tive literature. 





MITTS & MERRILL —  — 


1001 South Water Street ba aM Meat Hogs are availble 
es, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN es ane designed 


for various 0} 








DEL MONTE 


salutes 


W.S.M.P.A. 


for another 


successful convention 
* 


DEL MONTE MEAT COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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process of beef ageing. Louis Wac- 
ENHEIM gave the meat cutting dem- 
onstration. The session also included 
a showing of the American Meat In- 
stitute’s movie, “Three To Get Ready.” 
Epwarp LiTTMAN, sales manager, ar- 
ranged a buffet featuring Wagen- 
heim meats, 


RaLPH SNYDER of Central Packing 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kans., has 
been elected a director of the Hoof 
& Horn Club at the Kansas City 
stockvards. 

Case Pork Roll Co., Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., has announced the appoint- 
ment of S. E. Zubrow Co., Philadel- 
hia, for advertising Case and Clov- 
erdell pork roll and sausage. 


Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City, 
has appointed Paul Sayres Co., Inc., 
as broker for its complete canned 
and ‘ar meat line in the metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey area. 


Roy Ormonp, director of farm serv- 
ice, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis., has been appointed chairman 
of the agriculture committee of the 
Madison Chamber of Commerce. 


DEATHS 


Frep C, Pierce, 74, founder and 
president of Pierce Packing Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont., died March 1. He had 
been in semi-retirement for three 
vears because of his health. Pierce 
founded the firm 35 years ago, and 
it now claims to be the largest inde- 
pendent packing company in the 
northern Rocky Mountain states. He 
also owned Pierce Ranches, Inc., near 
Columbus, Mont. Surviving are the 
widow, a son and two daughters. 


Mrs. ANIELA Buparz, 76, a direc- 
tor of Chicopee Provision Co., Inc., 
Chicopee, Mass., died after a brief 
illness. She was the widow of An- 
THONY BuDARZ, who was one of the 
founders of the firm. Surviving are 
three sons, JosEPH, STANLEY and 
WILLIAM. 


JoserH A. Smiru, 68, who retired 
in 1955 as a department superinten- 
dent for Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, died March 2 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla, He moved to Florida last year. 


Henry Cops, 70, who managed 
the old Hansen Packing Co. in Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., for nine years, died 
recently. He also managed the com- 
pany’s plant in Stockbridge, Mich., 
for four years before moving to Eaton 
Rapids. 


Joun E. Eaton, sr., 85, chairman 
of the board and former president of 
Essem Packing Co., Boston, is dead. 
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Don’t have a “missing link’’ 
in your conveying system... 


























5 sa 
EXPAND-O-VEYOR Model 439...base unit is 15 feet and as | baci | 


expands to 25 feet. Model 439A is 26 feet and expands to 

43 feet. Line drawing shows how the conveyor reaches in to move TH 
loads out, at the convenience of the man on the truck. A push o. 
button or manual control does the trick. 











EXPAND-O0-VEYOR 


the convenient 
adjustable-to-length 
conveyor 


Way have a “no man’s land” between your indoor conveying system 
and the trucks that have to be loaded and unloaded? It’s easy to 
fill in the gap and eliminate unnecessary steps with a Farquhar 
EXPAND-O-VEYOR adjustable power belt conveyor. That’s 
because the EXPAND-O-VEYOR has a moveable conveyor boom 
that can be adjusted to any length within its minimum and maximum 
lengths. This provides a “live” link between your plant conveyors 
and your trucks. Handling is faster, easier and better controlled 
with a Farquhar EXPAND-O-VEYOR on the job. 

Now you can get the last foot of efficiency out of your conveyor line. 
Write or phone for additional facts now—and save money tomorrow! 


or 
Mail | A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION, The Oliver Corporation 
the | Conveyor Dept. M-67, York, Penna. 
coupon | Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
i 


OLIVER 


Send me information about the Expand-O-Veyor. 


auguhar <leme 


CONVEYORS 
POWER BELT AND GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


Also makers of Farquhar Hydraulic and Mechanical Presses 
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Here's another reason why 
America’s most modern rendering plants — 


_ COOK 
WITH 


THE ONLY REALLY NEW 
(OlOTO) .4)5 Gd) 1's on 
The DUPPS Space 
Yo a: -) dil Orolo) 4:1 am Doh Z-) 
is extremely simple, 
trouble-free and 
compact, fully 
enclosed, oil tight. 
All drive parts 

run in oil with 

foto t-te gb kod t- MB d-1:1-) adopted 
capacity to assure 
positive lubrication 


without pumps. 


The new DUPPS 


oe PAC E SAVE R COOKER 


Requires 20% less space, 2 point suspension un- 
derframe. No beams or channels needed—easier 
cleaning and piping. Steel charge and discharge 
doors. Single steam inlet. Seven standard capaci- 
ties from 2,000 to 12,000 pounds. 


Write or Phone for Details 


THE DUPPS C0. 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RENDERING AND SLAUGHTERING 





EQUIPMENT 
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Literature 





Technical Data on Cures (NL 207); 
Two technical service bulletins on a 
cure for sausage products, frankfurts 
and primal cuts contain a descrip. 
tion of the product, use levels, solu. 
tion preparations, stability and federal 
labeling requirements. 

Remote Positioning Controls (NL 
211): An illustrated eight-page bulle. 
tin discusses a new shaft-mounted 
control gear motor for valves and 
variable speed drives to provide re 
mote or automatic flow, speed, pro. 
portion and tension control. 

Materials Handling Trucks (NL 
212): Floor trucks for many materi- 
als handling purposes are illustrated 
and described in a comprehensive 50- 
page catalog. Schematic drawings, 
specifications and construction fea- 
tures are included. 

Chemical Products Review (NL 
214): A 56-page book briefly de- 
scribes different products along with 
their important uses, basic physical 
properties and other pertinent data of 
a complete line of industrial chemi- 
cals, some of which are used in clean- 
ing compounds, fire prevention, food 
sanitation, leather, odor-masking, re- 
frigeration, soaps and detergents and 
water treatment. 

Concrete Flooring (NL 215): Appli- 
cation of a high-strength, all-mineral 
chemical cement over old or new 
wood or concrete, metal, pavers, split 
brick floors and corkboard or foamed 
plastic types of insulation is covered 
in an eight-page brochure. Schematic 
drawings of construction methods and 
backing and subfloor requirements are 
included. 

Meat Industry Catalog (NL 209): 
A new 100-page catalog of equipment 
and supplies lists more than 2,200 
items, with complete specifications. 
shipping weights and prices. It con- 
tains over 650 illustrations and a 
handy cross-reference index. 

Analyzing Water (NL 210): A re 
vised 100-page technical and service 
bulletin contains sections on analysis 
of various types of water. Included 
in the bulletin are tables of analytic 
data, conversion factors and turbidi- 
metric standards as well as a special 
section on the preparation of reagents, 
indicators and standard solutions used 
in analyses. 

Selecting Industrial Pumps (NL 
218): Vertical, close-coupled indus- 
trial pumps and their application are 
discussed in a 12-page booklet. A 
pump head-capacity. range table, sec- 
tional views, material specifications 
and schematic application drawings 
are covered also. 
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SPEAKERS' TABLE (left to right): John Vaughn, vice president of NIMPA's southwestern division; Lee D. Sinclair, chief of the 
USDA Packers and Stockyard Branch; John Killick, NIMPA secretary, and attorney Arthur Winn, representing NIMPA's gen- 





eral counsel. RIGHT: NIMPA president Chris Finkbeiner of Little Rock Packing Co. sums up the livestock situation. 


NIMPA Southwest Group Meets 


Dic niee in meat industry prob- 
lems at the national, regional and 
state levels was shown by several 
hundred meat packing representatives 
who attended the southwestern divi- 
sion meeting of the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association at 
the Statler-Hilton hotel in Dallas, 
Tex., on March 1 and 2. 

NIMPA, on the basis of a report 
to the meeting from general counsel 
Wilbur La Roe, and an explanation 
of policy by John A. Killick, the as- 
sociation’s executive secretary, is con- 
tinuing its friendly discussions with 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Armour 
and Company and Swift & Company 
on the large packers’ reasons for re- 
questing modification of the consent 
decree. 

In these discussions a committee 
of NIMPA officers and directors is 
pointing out the desirability of solv- 
ing two irksome problems—the pres- 
ence of large paeker representatives 
at chain store buying headquarters 
and the need for separation, in large 
packer public accounting, of the firms’ 
meat and non-meat operations. 

NIMPA’s attitude toward the mod- 
ification of the decree will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the conversa- 
tions, A cautious hope was expressed, 
although the idea is still in a nebulous 
state, that some sort of an effective 
code of fair trade practices might be 
developed for all organizations in the 
meat packing industry. 

La Roe’s report indicated that there 
are other knotty problems facing in- 
dependent packers: The obduracy of 
retailers with regard to the relaxation 
of net weight laws on some meat 
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products; the probability that some 
sort of humane slaughter legislation 
may be imposed on the industry, and 
the question of attitude with respect 
to prohibition of price cutting under 
competitive conditions. 

Secretary Killick informed the group 
that the association’s accounting man- 
ual is selling handsomely, and is be- 
ing used. He reported that the mid- 
western division of NIMPA will hold 
a separate meeting this year in Kan- 
sas City on March 29 and 30 at the 
Hotel President. A practical session 
on packaging will be a feature of the 
meeting. 

NIMPA president Chris Finkbein- 
er, in outlining his recent trips from 
coast to coast and top to bottom of 
the U.S., offered convincing evidence 
that U.S. packers do have a commu- 
nity of interest. He castigated packers 
and sausage manufacturers every- 
where for “cutting your sausage prices 
(your most profitable business) when 
the costs of your raw material, labor, 
etc. are going up and up.” 

John Vaughn of the Oklahoma 


Packing Co., Oklahoma City, was re- 
elected divisional vice president. D. 
J. Twedell of the Houston Packing 
Co., Houston; Lee Harris, Harris 
Meat & Produce Co., Oklahoma City, 
and Homer Glover, Glover Packing 
Co., Rosewell, N. M., were named as 
directors. 

In a timely talk, Lee D. Sinclair, 
chief of the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, told the southwestern group: 

“The Packers and Stockyards Act, 
and the regulations issued thereunder, 
touch on the business practices of the 
entire operations of a meat packer 
from the time he buys his livestock 
until he disposes of his products, in- 
cluding such things as advertising. It 
is an attempt by Congress to lay 
down a code of ethics that should 
be followed in the livestock market- 
ing and meat packing industries. 

“It has been my observation that 
the great majority of men in the in- 
dustry seek to follow a high standard 
in the conduct of their business. The 
act does not require anything more 





SOME OF the 275-person crowd listening to President Finkbeiner talk on price cutting. 
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PREFERENCE 
for aalnmazie wrapping of 
Frozen Products 





’ praises the adaptability and efficiency 
of their Hayssen Wrappers. 


@ A recent survey, made by one of the industry's largest 
national publications, revealed that Frozen Food 
Manufacturers use Hayssen Wrapping Machines by 

a margin of 2 to 1 over the nearest other make, 

and 4 to 1 over the next two. This overwhelming 
preference for Hayssen explains why it has become the 
standard of the industry. The Hayssen is completely 
automatic from the feed-in of the product to the 
ejection of the neatly, tightly overwrapped 
package ready for shipment. The Hayssen will 
wrap any size package in paper, film or foil, 
directly from roll stock with heat or glue seal. 
Let our packaging engineers help you 

with your packaging problems. 

Write Us Topay for further information. 


HAYSSEN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ Dept. NP-3 ¢ SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
first in Automatic Packaging Since 1910 


Albany Atlanta e Chicago e Dallas Denver e Detroit e Houston e Jackson, Miss. 
Los Angeles e Minneapolis e New York e Philadelphia e St. Louis e San Francisco e Montreal e Toronto 
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of him than that and, therefore, that. 


person will find himself ‘in compliance 
with the provisions of the act. 

“There is an ever increasing inter- 
est in the question of enforcement of 
the fair trade provisions of the ac: 
as it applies to the meat packing in- 
dustry. Last year Senator O’Mahoney 
and his subcommittee held partial 
hearings in Congress touching on this 
subject and bills were introduced in 
Congress to transfer authority under 
the act to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as to the meat packing industry, 
The Department reported adversely 
on these bills. Similar bills (S 1356 
and HR 5282 and 5283) have been 
introduced in this session of Con- 
gress and it is anticipated that further 
hearings will be held. 

“Senators O'Mahoney and Watkins, 
sponsors of S 1356, have made state- 
ments for the record in support of 
their legislation and voiced their ob. 
jectives in promoting ‘the growth of 
competition without which a free 
enterprise economy cannot survive.’” 

Noting that the NIMPA board of 
directors has expressed itself in favor 
of more effective enforcement of the 
act by the USDA, but has taken no 
position on the proposed transfer to 
the FTC, and that the Western States 
Meat Packers Association has favorel 
such a transfer, Sinclair pointed out 
that the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association has opposed trans- 
fer but asked for effective enforce- 
ment, The California cattlemen and 
the Colorado Cattle Feeders Associ- 
ation have shared this viewpoint, 
while the National Wool Growers 
Association is in favor of the transfer 
of authority. 

“We have been receiving com- 
plaints from various sources,” said 
Sinclair, “about alleged unfair or 
monopolistic practices in the meat 
packing industry and about restriction 
of competition that is alleged to exist. 
For example, it has been alleged that 
chain store ownership participation in 
slaughtering plants and the buying by 
chain stores in large lots of carcasses 
has had a direct influence on live- 
stock prices. There is, therefore, a de- 
mand that we investigate the prac- 
lices surrounding the buying and sell- 
ing by chain stores. 

“The chain stores which operate 
slaughtering plants or which process 
meat carcasses or otherwise manu- 
facture or prepare meat food :prod- 
ucts in commerce are meat packers 
within the meaning of the act. There- 
fore, administration of the act as to 
meat packers would. necessarily catty 
with it the application of those pro- 
visions to the major chain store oper 
ators. The five leading chain stores 
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had net sales in 1955 of over $9,000,- 
000,000 out of a total of grocery store 
business in the nation of over $36,- 
000,000,000. It is my guess that at 
least one-fourth of this total is com- 
prised of meat or meat food products 
that flowed from meat packers subject 
to the act. The integration of these 
chain stores to include meat packing 
operations as a part of their business 
ig closely associated with the peti- 
itions for modification of the consent 
decree recently filed by those packers 
affected by that decree. 

“We have received complaints con- 
icerning livestock feeding operations 
by meat packers and the practices of 
ithe packers in utilizing the livestock 
on feed or livestock contracted for 
‘but not yet owned to take care of 
needed kill and thus avoid competi- 
tion or control prices. We have also 
received complaints concerning so- 
called consignment selling to packers 
and alleged unfair practices in the 
pricing field that follow from such 
itransactions. 

“In view of these developments 
vou will be interested in the views 
and recent actions of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Secretary has in- 
dicated that jurisdiction over price 
discrimination and anti-trust activi- 
ties of the meat packing industry 
should remain in the Department of 
Agriculture and also expressed the 
thought that sufficient funds should 
be obtained to do whatever is neces- 
sary in that field. 

“The Secretary has announced that 
he had asked department representa- 
tives to survey the current activities 
and problems relating to the investi- 
gation and regulation under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of trade prac- 
tices in livestock buying and meat 
merchandising fields. He is asking for 
this review of problems relating to 
buying and merchandising practices 
in order to appraise the adequacy of 
the department’s resources and cur- 
rent policies in this field. 

“Assistant Secretary Earl L, Butz 
has announced that the survey would 
be completed in about two weeks and 
that a further statement by the de- 
partment would be forthcoming at 
that time. 

“We have recently embarked on a 
program of posting all eligible live- 
stock markets in the U.S. and_ this 
year will post approximately 200 auc- 
tion markets in Colorado, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and 
lowa, which will add to the total 
already posted of approximately 350 
markets, 

“There are approximately 1,300 
livestock commission firms subject to 
the act at the present time, approxi- 





mately 2,000 livestock dealers and 
about 2,000 meat packers engaged 
in interstate commerce who come 
within its provisions. These meat 
packers have over 2,500 of their own 
buyers registered under the act. 

“We have been conducting investi- 
gations into alleged unfair practices 
around the country, such as the false 
weighing at Indianapolis, where we 
found that many of your members 
were being defrauded of sufficient 


weight to reduce the dressing yields 
on hogs by 2 per cent or more. We 
have issued orders against all the of- 


fenders and the study is not yet 
ended. We have made studies and 


issued orders to correct favoritism to 
certain buyers at stockyards and col- 
lusion between buyers and commis- 
sion men and further studies of such 
practices are continuing at several 
markets. We have an action pending 
against one of the larger packers for 
alleged unfair and monopolistic prac- 
tices in the ice cream business and 
have other investigations under way 
of the practices of various meat pack- 
ers at different points throughout the 
country on alleged unfair practices, 
restriction of competition, price con- 
trol or manipulation. We have been 
as active as funds and _ personnel 
would permit in those areas where we 
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More salable packages and stronger 
cartons with Bostitch stapling 


These photos were taken in a Chicago 
packing house where stapling has long 
been a familiar sight. 


Here’s why: 


® Staples and staplers are unaffected 
by freezing temperatures or moisture. 


© No waiting for adhesives to dry. 


© Staple-closed polyethylene bags are 
better looking and please customers. 


® Staple-closed cartons are more se- 
cure, neater and leave more room 
for stenciling. 


® Stapling is the fastest closure method, 


Your nearest Bostitch Economy Man 
will be glad to study your fastening 
problems and suggest ways that 
stapling may save you time and 
money. Why don't you call him? Or 
write Bostitch, 763 Mechanic St., 
Westerly, R. |., for free booklets 
showing how you can cut costs and 
improve packaging with Bostitch 
stapling. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


yh 


STAPLERS AN 

















SCHERMER STUNNER 


for Humane Slaughtering 
SWIFT—SURE—SAFE—SILENT 


for Cattle, Hogs & Sheep 
NO RECOIL 

EASY UPKEEP 
LOW OPERATING COST 


ne SCHERMER MODEL M.E. Fully meets these conditions. 30 years 

uf experience in the manufacture of stunning devices for humane slaughtering 

have pro’uced an instrument with these unique advantages. It can be used all day 

without interruption for repacking of the barrel or for cleaning of the mechanism. Quick 
action is assured by automatic withdrawal of the stunning bolt and automatic ejection of the 

spent cartridge. More than half a million stunners are in operation in all parts of the world. 
WITH OR WITHOUT LONG HANDLE—BOTH HAVE TRIGGER CONTROL 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


PROFITABLE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 











INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


118 East 2€th St. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Telephone 
LExington 2-9834 















Write for Samples and Literature to 
VEGEX CO. 
175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Representations open 
in some territories 


or ETARC 


0 EAIDAR 3 


Nae, rm eestor nie 








BLACK HAWK 


MEATS 


FROM THE LAND O CORN 








ESalesin 


ai ay Tere 


1401-15 W. Hubbard St. © Chicago 22, Ill. * MOnroe 6-0970-1 
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believed the funds could be most ef. 
fectively spent to do the most good, 

“We realize there are many ques. 
tions that can be raised in connection 
with the administration of the Pack. 
ers and Stockyards Act as it applies 
to meat packers generally. The act, 


in essence sets up a code of ethics 
that should be followed in a business 
subject to its provisions. Most busj- 
nessmen in the United States seek to 
follow a high standard.” 


British Study Problems In 
Manufacture of Sausage 


Problems in the manufacture of 
sausage such as the loss of preserva- 
tives during storage, the use of phos. 
phates as emulsifiers and the effect of 
different manufacturing techniques on 
product appearance and_storability 
have been reported by the British 
Food Manufacturing Research Asso- 
ciation, the USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service has disclosed. 

Studies have shown that sausage 
cooking losses have been reduced by 
the addition of phosphate emulsi. 
fiers. In récent years, patents have 
been issued in England on the use 
of different phosphate compounds or 
combinations. Use of emulsifiers also 
affects the texture and appearance 
of the finished product. 

The investigators studied the loss 
of sulphur dioxide preservative as it 
was affected by storage temperatures. 
The retention of sulphur dioxide is 
desirable as it assists in preserving 
the desirable color of the various 
sausage products. 

The Institute of Meat at London 
has available for distribution, a new 
fim “How to Make a Quality Saus- 
age.” The 16 mm. sound film, rut 
ning about 25 minutes, is available 
on loan without charge. 


Minnesota Farm Groups 
Back Truck Proposals 


Pending Minnesota legislative bills 
to liberalize truck size and weight re 
strictions are being supported by ll 
major farm organizations, accordi 
to announcement by O. Z. Rems 
berg, executive vice president, Min 
nesota Motor Transport Asscciation. 

One bill would increase the 
length limit from 45 to 50 ft. while 
another proposal would authorize up 
to 32,000 Ibs. per tandem axle weight 

Remsberg said the bills would bring 
the length and axle weight limits up 
to standards recommended by the 
American Association of State High 
way Officials and .approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
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FOR BETTER NEBRASKA CORN FED HOGS 
e: Buy Them Through 


HEBRON LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 
HEBRON, NEBRASKA Phone 290 


Associated Members of the WSMPA 
A. J. Ramsbottom, Phone #210 L. G. Ramsbottom, Phone #194 



































EDWARD KOHN (Co. 


3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phone: YArds 7-3134 


SPECIALIZING IN 


BONELESS VEAL 


WISCONSIN MILK FED 


LEGS - CLODS - ROLLS 


STRIPS — CARCASS 







“FAMCO" 


AUTOMATIC 
SAUSAGE LINKER 





CUSTOM PACKING FOR 
Speed up your sausage production... 


16,000 LINKS PER HOUR WITH “FAMCO"! FROZEN FOOD PROCESSORS 


The ‘'FAMCO"’ automatic oummtye linker links 1400 ibs. of 

pon ged - a * of = every a ~~ to a y= — 
maintain. Many built-in economies. ‘‘Famco no 

cble ‘with cutter for cutting lloks. Write for detalls. LTL ORDERS INVITED 


CAPACITY 3” to 7” LINKS 
3 to 7-inch lengths, In- rials length—18,000 links per hour 
crements of 14” . . ” length—15,360 links per hour 
any dia. from %” to $ ba length—12,480 links per hour 
1%” in natural casings. 6 ” length—10,560 links per hour 


ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 


FAMCO DIVISION 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 21, PENNSYLVANIA 









































For re PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 


Stedman equipment has enjoyed an enviable reputation in the Meat Packing and Ren- 


Pa pl dering Industries for well over 50 years. Builders of Swing Hammer Grinders, Cage 
Stedman Page Disintegrators, Vibrating Screens, Crushers, Hashers—also complete self-contained 














STE D AMM 


F/ST in the 1957 
HAMMER 
MILLS 
TEDMAN FOUNDRY 2 ss MACHINE COMPANY, Te 


Purchasing Guide Crushing, Grinding, and Screening Units. Capacities 1 to 20 tons per hour. 
Builders oat Dependable Machinery 
507 adtienun avouue - AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Flashes on 
suppliers 


JULIAN ENGINEERING CO.: 
The new address of this company 
now is 5127 N. Damen ave., Chicago 
25, Ill. The telephone number is un- 
changed. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.: Sev- 
eral changes in the technical field 
service of this New York company 
have been announced. B. B. HERRON 
has been transferred from Odessa to 
Beaumont, Tex.; Horace V. WELLS 





from San Antonio to Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and R. W. Knrajicex from 
Billings, Mont., to Lake Charles, La. 
New assignments made are ROBERT 
H. Boursonnals to Lansing, Mich.; 
Harry H. THomas to Cedar Rapids, 
Ja.; Witt1aMm G. CaFFEE to Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; ANDREW C. JOHNSTON 
to Washington, D. C., and THEODORE 
L. Matuta to San Antonio, Tex. 


COLDMOBILE DIV., UNION 
ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO.: The 
McKenna Transport Equipment Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., has been named 
exclusive distributor of Coldmobile 
truck refrigeration units of this Blue 









PHONE 8-3524 Aad 40k For 
JERRY KOZNEY 


CARCASS SALES 


HARRIS JOHNSON 


BEEF CUTS -- 


LLOYD NEEDHAM 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


JAMES KUECKER 


CARCASS AND OFFAL SALES 


3 dresseg 







of the CORN BELT’S 
MOST SELECT AREA 


Carlot Producers of Carcass Beef, 
Beef Cuts, Boneless Beef, Beef Offal 


, %, 
we Sioux City 


DRESSED [GSEEF, Inc. 


1911 Warrington Road Sioux City, lowa Teletype SY39 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED ESTABLISHMENT NO. 857 


BONELESS BEEF 
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Island, Ill., company for Maryland 
and Washington, D.C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
CO.: Four appointments have been 
made in the industrial products dj- 
vision of this Akron, Ohio, company, 
O. A. ScuiLtinc has been named 
sales manager; H. R. Comstock, as- 
sistant sales manager; R. E. Cwap. 
MAN, manager of the central region, 
and R. E. MERcER, manager of in- 
dustrial hose sales. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO, 
INC.: S. V. Turras has been ap- 
pointed director of sales for this Balt- 
imore, Md., company. His successor 
as division sales manager of the 
crown and closure division is Wu.- 
LIAM R, Fox. 


AMERICAN CAN CO.: Formation 
of a new machinery department 
which will assume the duties of the 
equipment division and the closing 
machine department has been an- 
nounced. C. F. LaAusTEN has _ been 
named to head the new department. 
Sales and service will be under the 
direction of W. A. GUEFFROY. 


CHASE BAG CO.: C. E. McCane, 


sales representative, has been as- 


signed the northern Illinois territory 
for this Chicago firm. McCabe has 
been with the company since 1947. 


VISKING COMPANY: Two chang- 
es in sales personnel have been an- 
nounced by this Chicago company. 
Peter G. CiveELLo has been trans- 
ferred to the southeastern territory 
which includes Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina. He former- 





On 


R. C. SCHOEN 


P. G. CIVELLO 


ly served several midwestern states. 
Rosert C, ScHOEN has been assigned 
to the midwestern territory which 
covers Illinois, Indiana and _ south- 
western Michigan. In another appoint- 
ment, DANIEL SMILEY has_ beet 
named sales representative for the 
territory covering Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New York. 


KOLD-HOLD DIV., TRANTER 
MFG., INC.: Appointment of A. E. 
Hutson as sales, representative for 
western New York has been am 
nounced by this Lansing, Mich., firm. 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 








year. Slaughter 
bovines larger than a year ago. Hog 


vear. Slaughter 


before, but was below last vear. 


*Estimated by the Provisioner 


Meat Output Up; Below Last Year 
Production of meat rose sharply following the holiday recess and totaled 
416,000,000 Ibs. for the week ended March 3. This volume was 14 per 
cent above the previous week’s 366,000,000 Ibs., 
than the 460,000,000 Ibs. produced in the corresponding period last 
of all classes of meat animals rose, 


for the short holiday week but numbered 18 per cent smaller than last 
of ‘sheep and lambs numbered well above the week 
Estimated slaughter 
duction by classes appear below as follows: 


BEEF PORK 
Weck Ended Number Production (Excl. lard) 
M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
Mar. 2, 1957 ... 385 214.8 1,330 172.1 
Feb. 23, 1957 342 190.8 1,130 147.9 
Mar. 3, 1956 .... 379 215.1 1,627 213.6 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
VEAL MUTTON MEAT 
Week Ended Number Production Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
Maer. 2, 1957 140 15.8 275 13.5 416 
Feb. 23, 1957 128 14.8 255 12.5 366 
Mar. 3, 1956 151 16.8 298 14.5 460 
1950-57 i WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
369,561 
1950-57 Low WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
137,677. . 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
Week Ended CATTLE HOGS 
Live Dressed Live Dressed 
Mar. 2, 1957 1,010 558 231 129 
Feb. 23, 1957 1,010 558 233 131 
Mar. 3, 1956 1,016 568 231 131 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 
Week Ended Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
Mar. 2, 1957 205 113 102 49 45.5* 
Feb. 23, 1957 210 116 102 49 38.4* 
Mar. 3, 1956 203 Wt 103 49 14.8 55.5 


but 10 per cent smaller 


5S 


with only that of 


slaughter rose 18 per cent over that 


and meat pro- 














ACTUAL FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND REVISED ESTIMATE OF 
MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTICN BY WEEKS, JANUARY, 1957 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep and Lambs Lard 
Yield 

Beef Veal Pork L&M_ Total per. Total 
Week Kill prod. Kill prod. Kill prod. Kill prod. meat ewt. prod. 
ended 000’s mil. lb. 000°s mil. Ib. 6000's mil. lb. 000’s mil. lb. mil. lb. Ib. mil. Ib, 
Jan. 5,338 187.9 35 16.1 252 12.2 369.7 14.0 37.7 
Jan, 12.445 247.5 164 19.6 300 14.5 468.1 14.7 48.1 
Jan, 19.427 239, é 133 14.7 312 15.1 445.2 15.3 47.9 
Jan. 26.407 Ly) 144 17.1 298 14.4 411.8 15.0 41.2 
Feb, 2.378 313.2 3 130 15.4 2t2 13.4 394.1 14.3 39.1 
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CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 
Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada in January, 1957-56 com- 


pared, as reported by the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture: 

Jan. Jan. 

1957 1956 

Number Number 
MMM os: cha: Ws elasororenewcte 146,803 141,694 
no eS Sie eee 41,701 42,828 
NS cr cen ee 403,488 493,000 
MD sre oaials Seriat emcee 32,309 36,953 


Average dressed weights of live- 
stock slaughtered in January 1957-56 
were as follows: 


Jan. Jan. 
1957 1956 
WEEE cases tara eral 512.1 Ibs 501.6 Isb 
CREE CER e 143.1 Ibs. 138.0 Ibs 
oS ree cree ie 161.6 lbs. 159.3 Ibs 
2, ESI eS Serre 45.2 Ibs 45.8 Ibs. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State inspected slaughter of pa 
stock in California, Jan., 1957-56, 
reported to the National iniaideaicenie: 


——January 
957 1956 
Cattle, head 5 37,021 
Calves, head 24,76 
Sheep, head 
Hogs, head 


Sausage 
Pork and ‘Deef 
Lard, substitutes 





"631.492 
14,536,621 


Sia mak ca aia oar ae 13,143,127 
As of January 31, 1957, California had 114 
meat inspectors, Plants under state inspection 
totaled 349, and plants under state approved 
municipal inspection totaled 95, 


1957 





MEAT EXPORTS, IMPORTS 


United States exports of fresh or 
frozen beef and veal in December at 
12,173,966 lbs., were considerably 
larger than the 1,342,801 a year ear- 
lier, Exports of most pork items were 
also up from the year before. 

Export business in lard declined; 
however, to 47,897,570 lbs. from 69,- 
813,093 Ibs. for the month in 1955. 
Exports of edible tallow at 771,927 
Ibs. were up from 441,148 Ibs. 
shipped in December 1955. Move- 
ment abroad of 136,056,858 Ibs. of 
inedible tallow in December showed 
a sharp rise from 87,133,867 Ibs. a 
vear earlier. 

On the import side, inshipments of 
canned beef in December at 7,635,- 
021 Ibs. were above the 3,715,300 
Ibs. imported during the month in 
1955. Imports of canned and cooked 
hams and shoulders amounting to 
7,805,937 lbs. were down slightly 
from 8,038,442 lbs. in December 
1955. The USDA report on exports 
and imports of meat products by 
items is as follows: 


Dec. Dec. 
Commodity 1956 1955 
EXPORTS (Domestic) Pounds Pounds 
Beef and veal— 
Fresh or frozen ........ 12,173,966 1,342,801 
Pickled or cured ...... 1,469,535 = 1,607,951 
Pork— 
Fresh or frozen (except 
se MTR TEL 652,538 802,355 


Hams and shoulders, 





cured or cooked ...... 1,893 253 1,511,464 
be MOTTE C CEE E COTTE RE 155,233 139,533 
Other pork, pickled, 

salted or otherwise 
CORON af icdaccccdreusé 4,737,215 3,306,229 
Sausage, bologna & 

frankfurters, 

(except canned) ...... 217,541 250,912 
Other meats, except 
COMMOD, cdccianwusaee ces 11,254,708 8,146,172 
Canned meats— 

Beef. and Weak ........ 620,998 792,450 
Sausage, bologna 
and frankfurters 1,087,477 1,132,502 
Hams and shoulders 122,423 52 
Other pork, canned .... 1,165,832 
Other meats and meat 
products, canned? 326,664 344,711 
Lamb and mutton (ex- 
cept canned) ........ 73,111 103,786 
Lard, (includes rendered 
ee ere 47,897,570 69,813,083 

"TUHOW, COMMO we cccc ccc 771,927 441,148 
Tallow, inedible ....... 136,056,858 87,133,867 
Inedible animal oils, 

MiG ast awdees cadnbat 163,764 105,781 
Inedible animal greases 

and Ihts, B.€.€.  .<02%- 8,913,376 18,474,373 
IMPORTS— 

Beef, fresh or frozen ... 2,852,007 2,745,451 
Veal, fresh or frozen ... 1,550 1,052 
Beef and veal, 

pickled or cured ...... 656,636 451,297 
Canned beef (includes 
Commed HeGE): .ccccacccs 7,635,021 3,715,300 
Pork, fresh or chilled 
OF TIGRE ccncccewecucs 2,008,434 2,441,583 
Hams, shoulders, bacon 
and other pork? ....... 217,442 479,863 
Canned cooked hams 
and shoulders ........ 7,805,937 8,038,442 
Other pork, prepared 
or preserved? ........s. 602,944 822,028 
Meats, fresh, chilled, 

TEGGOR, - GE: | occ teas 19,800 244,201 
Meats, a. prep. or 
1, at Rey: 977,794 327,954 
Lamb, pen and goat 
WGI. os ctadtine ee hans ds 70,967 119,446 
Tallow, inedible ....... 59,900 474,420 
Tallow. edible ......... Sais mane 


1Not cooked, 
sausage. 
2Includes fresh pork sausage. 


boned or canned or made into 
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PROCESSED MEATS 


SUPPLIES 





AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Pork stocks, as reported to the 
American Meat Institute, totaled 230,- 
700,000 Ibs. on March 2. This amount 
was 32 per cent smaller than the 
338,900,000 Ibs. in stock on March 3, 
last vear. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 70,600,000 Ibs., or 30 per 
cent below the 100,700,000 Ibs. in 
stock about a vear earlier. 

Mar, 2 stocks as 


Percentages of 
Inventories on 





Feb. 16 Mar. 3 
1957 1956 

HAMS: 

Cured, S.P.-D.C. 50 

Frozen for cure, S. 132 

EE, MTR sce ev town owics 88 
PICNICS: 

ered, 8.P.-D:0........ .. 100 70 

Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C.. 98 63 

MOCRL PICNICS 2.0000 vee 98 65 
BELLIES: 

OO BS OS See eee 102 63 

Frozen for ¢ ure, D.S. ..... 119 106 

Cured, 8.P.-D.0. ........ 99 73 

Frozen for cure, 'S.P.-D.C.. 108 52 
OTHER CURED MEATS: 

Cured and in cure ........ 102 100 

Frozen and in cure ...... 97 66 

Total other ........ st 100 82 
FAT BACKS: 

to. A he 101 123 
FRESH FROZEN: 

Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 

trimmings, other—Total. 106 69 

TOT. ALL PORK MEATS.. 106 68 
RE otsgs Ca ets Suk iN ha os 104 69 
RENDERED PORK FAT... 96 104 


New Spain Slaughter Plant 


A new, modern slaughter plant is 
nearing completion in Lugo, Spain. 
With a cold storage apacity of 4,500 
tons of meat, the plant will be able 
to handle the slaughter of 500 cattle, 
250 hogs and 3,500 sheep per day. 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 


Lard inventories in Chicago on 
February 28 totaled 34,169,082 Ibs., 
according to the Chicago Board of 
Trade, This volume compared with 
26,940,175 Ibs., in storage on Feb- 
ruary 15 and 47,555,440 Ibs. on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1956. 

Lard stocks by classes appear be- 
low in Ibs. as follows. 

Feb. 28,  Feb.15, Feb. 29. 
19% 1957 1956 
P.S, Lard (a) .24,953,845 11,515,900 36,27 





8.409 


P.S. Lard (b). 3,440,000 4,944,657 40,000 
Dry Rendered 

Lard (a) ... 2,265,237 1,349,000 8,250,031 
Dry Rendered 

Lard (b) ... 1,363,000 3,370,618 iain 
Other Lard . 2,147,000 2,160,000 2,987,000 


TOTAL 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1956. 
(b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1956. 


LARD .34,169,082 26,940,175 47,555,440 





Meat Index Edges Upward 


The wholesale price index on meats 
edged upward in the week ended 
February 26 to 80.8 after falling more 
than one point to 80.7 the week be- 
fore, a Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
port indicated. The average primary 
market price index on the other hand, 
declined a small fraction to 116.8. 


U. S. Lard Storage Stocks 


Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat at packing plants, factories and 
warehouses, refrigerated and _ non- 
refrigerated, on January 31, 1956, 
totaled 101,098,000 Ibs., according to 
the Bureau of Census. This was a de- 
crease from 111,637,000 Ibs. a mouth 
before, and about an 82 per cent de- 
cline from 183,615,000 Ibs. in  stor- 


age a year earlier. 


Need for Check-Off On Meat 
Cited at Minn.-la. Hog Confab 

Need for a meats check-off plan 
for education, research, product im- 
provement and promotion was stressed 
strongly at the Minnesota-lowa Swine 
Institute held recently in Austin, 
Minn. Producers of the two states 
were urged to take the lead in de- 
veloping the means of building im- 
proved production practices and to 
support the check-off at the rate of 
5c on each hog marketed. 

True D. Morse, undersecretary of 
agriculture, commenting on hog pro- 
duction and meat merchandising in 
general, pointed out that farmers can 
improve their markets by “teaming” 
with other segments of the meat in- 
dustry which work in closer contact 
with the consuming public. Morse in- 
dicated further that it is up to the 
farmer to produce the kind of lean 
meat the consumer prefers. 


JAN. KILL BY REGIONS 
United States federally inspected 


slaughter by regions in January, 1957, 
with totals compared in 000’s: 





Sheep & 
Region: Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
Nis GE BER OOR 6 c.ci.0.2d 005 145 101 584 9-215 
ee a er 48 39 300 
N. C. States—East.... 369 223 1,414 146 
N. C. States—N.W... 523 117 2,069 450 
N. C. States—S.W.... 189 28 494 16 
S. Central States...... 205 96 444 95 
Mountain States ..... 126 8 107 137 
Pacifiie States: ........ 236 46 242 185 
ON «9:0 gieigiace Pere rs | 1,333 
Totals, Dee. ore 1,062 
Totals, Jan, 195 6. o's oh OOe 602 6,705 1,328 


Other animals slaughtered under Federal in- 


spection: January 1957—horses, 14,029; goats, 
3,465 January 1956—horses, 16,038; goats, 
4,260. 


Data furnished by USDA Research Service. 

















DOMESTIC SAUSAGE DRY SAUSAGE SAUSAGE CASINGS Special medium, 
: “as : Se 35@38 mm. ......... 2.40@2.% 
(1.1. prices) : (1.c.1. prices) (1.¢.1. prices quoted to manu- Hog Bungs— 
Pork sausage, bulk Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.. 92@ 94 facturers of sausage.) Sow, 34 in. cut ....... 55@ 60 
in 1-Ib. roll ...........31 @41 ap a a seen ett eeeeee i a. bast sounds Export, 34 inch cut... 47@ e 
» Pork sausage, sheep cas., Pn Holsteiner 2.11.22.) 111) 7e@ 79 Export, narrow, ie —s a ee Fee : 
: 1-Ib. pkge. seteseeeees 54. @60 Bo Gcouaiems .. 81@ 84 BIVSB) WM. <.dsdsisls ice 1.10@1.35 Smail cae ‘ ° eee 16@ 2 
ee a. 556 6@59 Pepperend § ...cccsccesves 71@ 74 Export, med., 35/38 ..1,00@1.10 Middles 1 per ‘set, 
Frankfarters, skinkess, " “°?— Genoa_ style “salami,” ‘ch. ..97@1.00 Export. med., wide, : Cap off ............ 55@ @ 
1-lb RY side: 12 @45 Cooked salami .......... 45@ 47 38/40 mm. .......... 1,00@1.45 Sheep Casings (per hank): 
aoe ts eee 41 > 16 ag 845, 87 Export, wide, 40/44. ..1.30@1.60 28 a i 50@6.00 
Bologna, artificial cae...34 @40 Goteborg 22.2.2 s. 4@ 77 papert, Senko, 44/00. .2. ete Simm, 22220220 eos@m 
— 0 “1 igs shes 734416 @48 Mortadella ............. 51@ 54 Domestic, regular ..... 70@ 90 mm. . 4.80@5.10 
es ~ gees dye = ok 26 ‘3 = panpartct agg eeeeees 80@1,10 pee rat Sg "4 0@4.40 
hy oKe Tw, 3 . PAS. . owe a Jeasands, No. ‘ frm er bad 5 
Polish sausage, smoked. = @ a SPICES 24 inch./up ........ 12@ 16 ed ae _ Spanste wae 2 ee 
New Eng. lunch. spec...6 Q66 ; 7" os Weas., No. 2, 22in./up 9@ 14 / obec eeccccces 
a ee 44 @48% (Basis, Chicago, original barrels, Beef middles— 
Tongue — blood ...... oF @48'4 bags, bales) Sewing, 17%.@2% in. ..1.40@1.65 Mi CURING MATERIALS 
Pickle & Pimiento wat 41S 44 Whole Ground Select, wide, 2@2% in.1.85@2.10 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. _ Owt 
. Allspice, prime ..... 96 1.06 Extra select, bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. $11.85 
Resifted ..........1.04 1.13 74 @2% in. ........, 2.60@2.90 Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of 
SEEDS AND HERBS Chili eppe 45 Caps, clear, 5 in./up.. 35 BOER, os a. gyn iceics ane . 
saa as eionel Chili, ss ol ts 59 Caps, clear, 444@5 in. 32 ~=Pure rfd. powdered nitrate, a 
are accns aeaaeiie es 7 Caps, clear, 4@4% in. 19 Of 8008.” osc noe 8.65 
rrounc ant He ‘ ar aps, not clear, Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 
Whole for sausage Ginger, Jam., unbl. ae 21 1,30 Be BEG ica 18 ae” aren. earlots, ton.. 29.4 
Caraway seed ... 26 31 Mace, fancy Banda. .3.50 4.10 Dried or salt bladders, Rock salt, ton in 100-Ib 
Cominos seed ... 31 36 West Indies 3.90 piece: | : bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo.. 27.40 
Mustard seed: East Indies 3.90 8-10 in. wide, flat.. 11@ 13 gygar— 
eee 23 Mustard flour, fancy. 37 10-12 in. wide, flat.. 12@ 14 Raw, 96 basis. f.o.b. N.Y... 613 
yellow Amer... 17 3 Se Rea ce aren 33 12-15 in. wide, flat.. 18@ 20 Refined standard cane 
Oregano ........ 34 West India Nutmeg. .. 2.98 Pork Casings: gran. basis (Chgo.) ...... 8.70 
Coriander, Paprika, Spanish ... .. 88 Extra narrow, 29 mm. Packers curing sugar, 100- 
ee. No. 1. 21 25 Pepper, cayenne ... .. 54 aan 2 Ne 4.50@4.75 >. bags, f.o.b. —* as 
arjoram, Pepper: Narrow, Se Se ee rire . oe 
el ere 73 78 Me NO, B tacuwes a 54 Se MAM. oink cceed 4.50@4.75 Dextrose, (less 200) : 
Sage, Dalmatian he eee 47 51 Medium, Cerelose. regular, .cwt. ..... 7.6 
My 0. Grecasae 58 66 en ere 32 36 S2GN0e MM. 6. cs cicce 2.75@3.00 Ex-Warehouse, Chicago ..... 1.0 
116 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, MARCH 9, 1957 
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BEEF-V 
aa ra 
ig Chi 
| ..« Chicago and outsid 
b CHICAGO e 
March 5, 195 | 
WHOLESALE FR arch 5, 1957 | 
d ES | 
an money orm Wats _ | NEW YORK 
ws * S BEEF PRODUCTS | ead is eae 
Steers, ge alanine nv a uv, 957 
me a. on. aa : (Carlots, Ib.) Eee F — n, carlots, Ib.) < | BEEF CUTS 7 
- Choice, 500/600 35% Hearts, Ndi 1, 100’s. » 263 Steer: i Western FANCY MEATS 
i Choice, 6 = Civou gular 100’s ...12 . 4 | . (i ¢.1, prices : 
ne . 600/700 ivers, selected 'S_ ...1e @ 12 D1, Prime es) Cwt 
i Choice, 700/800 Kivden. sanaii ed, _35/50's | Pri e, care 6/700 $40.50@ ae (L.e.l. prices) 
Hin Haod. 560/600 ph » re gular, 35/50’s.. ?rime, ahead -50@42.50 
’ Good, 600 6 tine’ scalded, 100’s Choice, 200. 39.50@ 41.50 Veal breads, 6/12 lb 
tes Bull “. Bee ere oe pn unsealded, 100’s. s Choice, bs aa 35.00@ 37.00 12 oz. up’. : ie ORS Scccccenes 80 
| aaeral: GOW, ook: 2 meine sealded, 100’s ... 3%@ 9 | Good, 5/700.. 34.00@ 35.50 Beef livers, sanernmmes <= 48s haee 99 
de- “» ah cow ..... 2. pe, cooked, 100’s 5%@ 6 | Good, }UU. 32.00@33.0: Beef kidneys (eee 2 
Canner—cutter Melts , S ..-- 34 / ; 800.. ¢ -00 tert heys -. 32 
: er cow ‘ Panes 100’s_..... 614 Hinds., 800.. 31.00@32.00 Oxtails, % Ib., frozen ......... 17 
a PRIMAL Udder = Sar age 7% — ae ‘ pepe 5.00 GT, TO si cctiacs 16 
BEE ae TOD ee ee 7 inds., 7/800... 51.00@56.00 
to rine: disease ~ eS ee Wim: Het 98 et, caream oe 
ds., men am. @44. .¢.l, e@areass P 
or Hindqtrs., 5/800 : NCY MEATS | Hinds., gd., 2 a . 38.00@ ace earcass prices, cwt.) 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 ..... Tae ates eet (Le.!. prices) | 800.. 37.00@38.00 prime’ 90/45 ee. . 
a Rounds, all wts. .. None gtd. Beef tongues, corned | BEEF CUTS Prime, 40/45 1.2.0... $45.00@49.00 
0 Td. loins, 50 70 (lel) .78 4in Veal breads, | sk 37% (Le.1. prie Prime. 45/55. ........ 46.00@50.00 
yr Sq. chucks, 70/90 15 @8S under 12 0z 2 | Prime stee a tee Ib.) Prime, 43.00@ 45.00 
pro- Arm chucks, 80/ 110. a 2614 28 12 oz./up ae pres ns 83 | Hind t hack , City Choice, : 42.00@44.00 
i Briskets, (lel) -26%@ 27 Calf toneues, 1-1b./dn... 94 \ Hi qtrs., 600/700 a Choice, 45.00@47.00 
, Ribs, 25/35 (Ie gets 2814 @28%4 Oxtaile. erect -Ib./dn.. . 18 Laps 700/800 @58 Choice, 46.00@49.60 
can Navels, No. 1 . +50) @53 sh, select ... 20 yee aa 800/900 | 2 @57 Choice, 55/65 43.00@ 44.00 
Reiss: Saeko, wae Wa 3.. 0%@11 BEEF SAU se flank off vest @58 Good, 30/40 41.00@ 42.00 
ing ‘Choice: : 12 S. MATERIALS mae @48 Good. 40/45 «... 48 00G44.00 
- . sce been ‘ 100d, 45/55 .. a. s+.0. 3.00@ 
| In Hindqtrs., 5/800 Cs FRESH Short loins, untrim. +: ae $00@42.00 
tac Forentrs:, 5/800: ..... aus 40% anner—cutter cow Short loins, trim he @94 a ‘ 
tact Sak, 1 0.8, 26 @27 OF ge Naveniel. iain’ Flanks_ Pik ebcae . +++ -1.08@1.24 Bite: 48/du Western 
> in- Ta. loins, 50/70 (lel) .5 40 oa Va ae pected aa Se Prime, 45/55 ........ 43.00@44.00 
Sq. chucks, : 06 Be press sees eeeeeeeee nae I shes chucks ... Prime, 55 65 Bet ss Se 41.00@43.00 
the = chucks, : 28 ue 75 < 36% om a Seas eee 3 2 Choiee, 45/dn. ....... 38.00@41.00 
riskets (Iel) DRTC cs ose gee: © tees ce eee v : Choice, 45 Bt aticewe 42.00@43. 
leas Ribs, eae Beef _trim., + 25 Cisiheutcaaes 15 @16 Chulee, 5S eee ‘0 00@ co 
Navels, NEM: we a Bin < BIS wae eeteeeee ee: Hindqtrs a 2 Good, 45/dn. Renna ee 37.00@40.00 
inka: SOULHE NO. 16 48 it stil chucks, 29 Hindatrs., peel ...45 @48 Gide. sae 39.00@40. “00 
‘Good (all wts.): - Beef pce Sees eee cits 3214 im 800/900 or “44 — |. ie 7.00@38.00 
. Dies trimmed peste) : tounds, flank +--42 @44 VEAL—S 
Rounds ....... 37 @38 Shank me hg oo ses 99 Rounds peel bone .<— oS 1 KIN OFF 
Sq. cut chucks .......3 > at, bbls. * Saeed uae a egy d bone (Le.1. careass ‘i 
a a ks 26% @29 nest head ik ae + ne 83% Pog off .....-. ome” @ oat “an sae prices) Western 
cte Ribs sevenee 27 eal trim, 7 a 18 pene — untrim. a 453 Choice, 90 Any Souore $44.00@50.00 
957 ee ee “oe @4 ATTEIS ..cccecsces ae @2814 Wianke oins, trim. -.53 @62 Good, 50 , aa 39.00@43.00 
? i D53 age Dad 7/2 Ribs Swe eeeeeens ‘ Good, 90/ ge ee SF 35.00@3' ¥ 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 00d, 90/120... 35.00@37.00 
cOW & BULL TENDERLOI VEAL—SKIN OFF Arm chucks — ) ~ 50/90 1.22... prypee ony 4 
heep & Fresh J/L ; NS (Lel. ec Hikes 7 Stand., 90/120 .. AoE 0.00@32.00 
C-C grad aks arcass ‘ Biktse ee ad Calf. 200/ . 32.00@3 
Lambs SS@5T..... Cow, afte. rect, bom ae peices) ATES wee. 3 Calf, 20 /dn., ch. .... 30 0038.00 

215 eit... Cow, B/4 1.2 ed@es Prime, 120/1500 12222. ee gy | mnie ais Calf’ 200/dn., Std.” 28.00@31,00 

Ri: S0@82. .. ee me Ss 64@66 —— 90/120 ...... = aee -00 N , 200/du., std. ... 3 0029.00 

aoe 0lUCUT SS Ge Siae 38@70 thoice, 120/150 ...... 5.00 Y Ts 

450 ae » 5/up ..... G8@70 Good, * 50/ 90 ........ 42.00@45.00 - Y. MEAT 

105 - Bull, 5/up ..... ss@o0 Good. OY ae ee ae a Receipt sania: wee! 

95 Noah TUES. oo 39.00@42.00 ceipts reported by <a yeek en ; 

f.. BEEF HAM SETS Stanae: ail ere 29.00@42.00 Marketing — Servic by the USDA Week ended Mar. 2 .... 66,365 
| 3i Insides, 12 Wt... 29:60@36.00 March 2, 1957 wil week ended SHET previous .. oa 
: 5 23, 12/ .++ 29.00@36. 2, 1957, w > SHEEP: ==. 55,992 
, = Outsides, 8 a se eeeeere 41 c x ‘ ith comparisons: a : F >, 992 

: Snueck S/UP we ee eeeee a7 STEE y yeek ende ‘ ‘ 
1,838 Knuckles, 7%4/up ...... i ARGASS LAMS ee Wot Gee ns ae 
1,062 : (1.¢.1 v yeek ended Mar. 2 arcasses S ceseeseee 35.076 
P : DP tae prices) Week BG MAP. & «+. 11,77§ COUN hte 
» 1,329 CARCASS MUTTO Prime, 35/45 eek previous 1,779 TRY DRE 
‘hoi N Pri % DUP Se 69 6¥ 9 cose ks Yon ‘OW PS ORS ee eS 11,571 VEAL: SSED MEA 

seal et oe 18 @19 Prime. Fy ere rer rey None or ( 4 ended. a v4 won ended M Care, uct 

goats, Sa ni 17 @18 a — AU Bene .None qtd Week pre a ; ee 1.119 Week previous ae eee 8,099 

goats, n—nominal. Cc ‘hoic a 45/55 aon = “uch 840 HOGS: tee eeeees 6,157 

> 55/65... ; 2 Ea Week 

— Good, all wts @40 | Week end yeek ended Mar 

rvice. ls Gane 42 @43 Week ee aga ec: 385 beds previous . whe ath i 

- | ae 405 JAMB AND MUTTON: sa 
oss We > N: 
4 CIFIC COAST WHOLESA | remeenians Week ended Mar. 2.... 21 
10628 LE MEAT PRICES Week ended Mar. 2 .... 15.238 evious 2 214 
FR Los Angele: coum, 617 a 
sen BEEF (Carcass): 7 sea San Francisco Wo. Portland ask endadese PHILA. FRESH 
s o 4 Pe: es vO. a “i 3 9 
— Mar. 5 ‘as si wus ae. 81.046 MEATS 
i Mar. 0 - eee ccecce 7 
og ms MUTTON: 613 seinen 5, 1957 
600-700 eee tar elses $35.00@37 - Veek ended Mar. 2 STERN DRES 
Good: Ee . oicerdc oaks 34.50@% 36. o0 $35.00@36.00 oun coats Week previous .. fe 1,048 STEER CARC CASSES: SED 
500-600 Ibs 34.00@35.00 pope tbs: mmm 1,045 — 500/800 ... .$34. ase 
mee 2S 33.00@35.00 .50@36.50 Wek! andediaeae: Gant’ 800/900 eis @36.50 
Senda; 31.00@33.00 34.00@35.00 32.00@35 wae ee: 9.985 oe eee yt oe 
350-600 Ibs. ; 31.00@33.00 31. pea 55-00 PO a S veeeeeees 7,895 Hine 8, choice ...... 43.¢ nas 
Sy olgyipemnaas aaah 31.00@33.00 1.00@33.00 RK CUTS: Hinds. good. 48.00@46.00 
9343.25 cow: eae 29.00@32.00 99 Week ended Mar. 2 _ Lbs. a choice .....  ceeee 
‘a en Standard, all w 29.00@32.00 Week previous ........ 1,054,452 4 unds, good ...... 38. ona 00 
5 Commercial Bar oy SNoneanGted Pe —_ = 92530; COW CARCASSES: @ 41.00 
A U tility, all *wts Wee oss 3.50@ 28.00 28.00@30.00 N Week e a Com’l. all wts ; 9) 
LS Canner-cutter S. ...... 25.50@27.00 Fgh 8.00 Tene sueees Week pce Mar. 2.... 226.933 Utility, all chs hadi ogre coped 
‘ Cwt. all util & com'l... None quot 25.00@26.00 28.00@30.00 _ PRG .os-c5< : 36 RDS VEAL Aha . «.. 25.00@26.50 
: om’l. 22 ed 29 00@25.0 26.00@29.00 VEAL S -.. 361,940 as (SKIN OFF): duos 
20. . $11.85 FRESH ¢ -+ ++ 28.00@381.00 far agp 24.00 27. TAL AND CALF CUTS: Choice, 90/ ): 
Of po ISH CALF: (Ski 29.00@31.00 Sat @ 27.00 bors ended Mar. 2 sa Choice, iseAae «+++ 42.00@46.00 
"865 ‘hoice: Skin-off) (Skin-off quoted Veek previous .......-- 2.041 Sood,” 50/ pow :  ) 42'00@46.00 
=e 200 Be decent i ) contaea) iu fea 3,215 Good 30/12 ..... 36,00@38.00 
ee , Sema 37.00@40.00 sheeee Weabecnés Gag TTON: Good, 120/150 Sess 38.00@40.00 
a 3 os, oa JS 4 ad J 9 = wae 
on.. 2040 en ee .. 32.00@36.00 ee 38.00@ 43.00 wee ee LAMB: . 39,00@41.00 
<a LAMB (Carcass): taal 36.004038.00 BEEF CURED: 3.851 Ch. & pr., 30/45 ... 42.00@4 
go.. 27.40 Prime: ~ | big ended Mar. 2 13.29 Good, oa --- 40. OAL 00 
45-55 Ibs eek previous ......... 3,224 Good ae ere 38.00@4 
4 5 55-65 Sajal ik. 6u cele - Se pe doe npi roa: 13.72 . 435/55 240.00 
Y... 1-65 Ibs. .. 37.00@39.00 N PORK CURED AN See iy pees ae 38.00@40.00 
ee es 35.00@37.00 None quoted onte ’ aaitaaaae dae D SMOKED: LOCALLY DR — 
a. 45-55 Ibs None quoted er conanse: | wal cau ag7583 |S LEER BEEF (lb.) — 
100- (35-65 We. oes eeeeeeees 37.00@39.00 ai eer” | OUS se esse ee 357.803 care, 4/808... S5%@ST 324594 
asi jood, all wea. 2.22.11) 34:00@38.00 8.00@42.00  38.500@40.00 | LOCAL SLAUG Hinds, 3/700... 44nd s2@85%4 
ne wad @38.00 34000: .00 35.00@38.0: CATTLE: HTER Hinds, 7/8 .....44@46 40@42 
7.68 a eee: a 33.00038.00 | ane Head Rounds, og NPlggy 2 38@41 
ne 7 sie eae | Yeek ended Mé ea Hi ank. .43@4 
. 12 Geet’ 70 Ibs. down z Week > lela ip rd. plus fl 6 41@43 
100d, 70 . ... None ; eek previou . age F s flank.42@45 
ye imen-- Rome avtet Xone gues Sone aa |" Wen yet Hite Gili eis tees ea 
None quoted Naina note Week ¢ Ribs (7 m.50@59 44@48 
None quoted | reek ended M i bone) ...44@? 
eS *::-- ae Arm, chucks “ew see 
oevccce 8.017 z skets .. 
é Short plates 
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°° COMING SOON !?2 


FROM THE MAKERS OF THE SENSATIONAL 
Level-Glide BREADER 


A NEW MEDIUM-CAPACITY BREADING MACHINE 


FOR THE ECONOMY-MINDED PRODUCER ... 
YOU'LL WANT COMPLETE INFORMATION. WRITE TODAY! 


SAM STEIN ASSOCIATES, INC. Dept. N-3, Box 1523, Sandusky, Ohio 











VEAL 


@ CARCASSES 
@ BONELESS CUTS 


@ OFFAL 


JOHN POLLAK PACKING CO. 


NORTH AURORA * ILLINOIS 


U. S. Establishment 788 














GIVE YOUR LOAVES 
AND SPECIALTY ITEMS 
THAT EXTRA APPEAL WITH 





FLAMM'S 


DICED PICKLES 


where Quality is FIRST in 
FLAVOR - TEXTURE - COLOR - UNIFORMITY 


and you can expect 
DEPENDABILITY - SERVICE - VALUE 


ee a ee ee ee ee ec 


for information or samples write or call 


FLAMM PICKLE & PACKING CO. 











(AURORA) 2-4515 
(CHICAGO) MOnroe 6-8115-6-7 EAU CLAIRE ¢ MICHIGAN 
SWEET OR DILL IN BARRELS OR TIN 
For over First—in everything that helps to make a good mag- 


65 years now, 

The National Provisioner 
has been the undisputed 
leader among 

magazines published 

for the meat packing 
and allied industries. 


azine great... 


First—in editorial content - - editorial service - - in 
number of pages - - in advertising .. . 


First—to report industry news - - to accurately inter- 
pret the news and business trends .. . 


First—to report the markets and prices . . . 


First—in service to packer, processor and advertiser 
alike. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


“FIRST IN THE FIELD" 
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_PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 














1957 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, March 6, 1957) 


SKINNED HAMS BELLIES 

Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
Bee Waraiecccacate GIR Sees weceee 32n 
Gees acca et I EE ee 32 
| eee AGES cccce ce 2914 
ee ceases e bg Aer Pee 4 
27@27% 14/16 7@27% 
MP cehe cece IG/(IG cc Penveae 36 
GS eacoicras NOLO iinscnsxe 24% 
Gr. Amn. D.S. Clear 


Ham quotations based on an In 
conforming to Board of Trade defi- 
nition regarding new trim. 




















PICNICS 

Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 

OE? acunts is SOL ee 23 FRESH PORK CUTS 

22 eee eee B/S vere eens Le Job Lot Car Lot 

| ES eer 22 

on 10/12 590 40@41 Loins, 12/dn; -....¢6 40 

tH See 1SHa oe BOs. OIE, AOL. cocker OO 

ot ay Siete Tne one Loins, 16/20 ........ 37b 

“ up, 2's im. ...... 22 _ is, ORS, “ZOO isa ss css 36 

FAT BACKS 32@33 pe 7. ER Pr ie 311% 
Ks ee Ghee. Wee, S/S viacccuce 31 

Se ana See Si Be Be ovo cesscs 

BEM (09 siciers Lp Ee * 38@39 Ribs, 3/dn. ..... 36@ 361 

TEE ven Cie DPR so 8s cee es 29 Ribs. 3/5 9) 

9 ne ore at Serica nh 

FORTE scsecivre DO Ears isis cee: 12 2] Ribs, 5/up 21 

HGH 5 i500: oa | eee eae Patent © SPs eh ee SEs . 

BOD siccccess MEED scccccaas 15n 

ee ee 16n OTHER CELLAR CUTS 

A a CO ar 1644n Fresh or Frozen Cured 

144%n ...... ME Rea od ee 1644n 154%4a Square Jowls .......... unq. 
—- EH. Jowl Butts, Loose ..... lin 
n—nominal, a—asked. 11%,n Jowl Butts, Boxed .... unq. 

LARD FUTURES PRICES CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
NOTE: Add We to all price quo- PORK PRODUCTS 

tations ending in 2 or 7. Mareh 5, 1957 

Hams, skinned, 10/12... 44% 
FRIDAY, MAR. 1, 1957 Hams, skinned, 12/14... 43 
Open High Low Close Hams, skinned, 14/16... 42 

Mar. 14.55 14.75 14.55 14.70 Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose... 24 

May 14.62 14.95 14.62 14.90 as , 6 gremes sees = 

July 65 5.00 14.60 14.95a or oins, boneless ... 52 

— ai ” ; 4 Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 28 

Sept. 14.50 14.82 14.50 14.82 (Job lots) 

Oct. 14.40 14.50 14.40  14.50b POOR MVE .ccceecsccss 15 
Sales: 11,040,000 Ibs. Tenderloins, fresh, 10's. .72 @73 
Open interest at close Thurs., Nec im bones, Dbl: ...<.. 7 @7% 

Feb, 28: Mar. 504, May 745, July Ears, 30's ............. ae 

317, Sept. 118, and Oct. 23 lots. Feet. s.c. bbls, ........ 7 @8 

MONDAY, MAR. 4, os CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 

Mar. 14.65 14.77 14.65 4.75 

May 14.85 14.97 14.85 14.90 MATERIALS—FRESH 

87 . “92 (To sausage manufacturers in 
July 14.92 14.95 14.90 14.92 job lots only) 
-90 % - : ae 

dept. a2 14e2 aso tame POL tie. guar 40% 

Oct. 14.60 14.60 14.60 14.60 Pork trim., guar. 50% 

Sales: 6,720,090 Ibs. lean, barrels ......... 17% 
Open interest at close Fri., Mar. Pork trim., 80% 

1: Mar. 387, May 776, July 329, Jean, barrels. ......5. 3114 @32 

Sept. 120, and Oct. 24 lots. Pork trim., 95% 

TORY, DGPPOUE 60 6s.60.6:0 6 44 
TUESDAY. MAR. 5, 1957 Pork head meat, ...\... 24 

Mar. 14.77 14.80 14.65 14.80a Pork cheek meat, 

May 14.85 15.00 14.85 14. 97 trim... Detrele: ..cc. 55% 28%, 

io 14.97 PACKERS' WHOLESALE 

Oct. 





LARD PRICES 


Sales: 5,560,000 Ibs. Refined lard, tierces, f.o0.b. 


Open interest at close Mon., Mar. 








tel ‘ose Oe a ere ee $16.75 
4: Mar. 378, May 786, July 341, Refined lard, 50-Ib. fiber 
Sept. 132, and Oct. 27 lots. cubes, f.o.b. Chicago ..... 16.25 
WEDNESDAY MAR. 6, 1957 ey" go ieee iT: 
Mar, 14.75 14.87 14.65 14.70b Leaf, kettle rendered tierces, 
May 1 14.90 14.92b f.o.b. Chicago pesccunews Re 
July 14.95 15.00 Pards faker ooo ciscy.cs 1. 19.50 
. Ne ierces, f.0.b. Chicago 18.50 
Sept. 1.85 14.85 14.80 14.820 it 
Oct. 14.55 14.57 14.55 Nivaee(detit aces ceee 23.75 
Sales: 5,660,000 Ibs. Hydro shortening, N. & S 24.25 
Open interest at close Tues., Mar. 
5: Mar. 377, May 789, July 338, ’ 
Sept. 136, and Oct. 27 lots. WEEK'S LARD PRICES 
.S. or Dry Ref. in 
THURSDAY, MAR. 7, 1957 oy a we 
Mar. 14.70 14.75 14.62 14.67 Rend. Cash —_ tins 
May 14.87 14.97 14.85 14.87b Tierces (Ope (Open 
July 14.95 15.05 14.90 14.92 (Bd. Trade) Mt.) Mkt.) 


Sept. 14.80 14.90 14.86 











) 14.85a 1% 

Oct. 14.60 14.60 14.52 14.52a oma ie ; ry ae MP idten 1 
Sales: 4,000,000 Ibs. Mar. 4 .. 14.75n 13.12% 1 
Open interest at close Wed., Mar. Mar. 5 .. 14.80n 13. 1214 1 

6: Mar. 370, May 800, July 339, Mar. 6 .. 14.90n 13.25a 15.! 

Sept. 150, and Oct. 27 lots. Mar, 7 .. 14.67%4n 13.12%4n 15.5 
n—nominal, b—bid, a —-asked. n—nominal, a—asked. 
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HOG VALUES DIP SHARPLY THIS WEEK 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for first two days of week.) 
Hog cut-out values fell off sharply this week after last 

week’s sensational improvement in margins. Markdowns 
were general on all pork products, with lean cuts sustain- 
ing the most drastic downward price adjustments. Only 
handy weight porkers remained in the positive column. 


—180-220 lbs.— 220-240 lbs.— —240-270 Ibs.— 
Value Value Value 
per per cwt. per per cwt. per per ewt. 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yield 
RiGGt CWUE Ko kanes ieee $11.69 oa $11.23 $15.68 $11.06 $15.43 
Put cute, (606). ..3- 3k <; 5.72 8.19 5.78 8.12 5.35 7.37 
Ribs, trimms., ete. ... 1.80 257 1.64 2.28 1.48 2.06 
Goat) of Nowe i506 6.4.. $16.62 $17.07 $16.80 
Condemnation loss ..... -08 .08 .08 
Handling, overhead ... 1.72 1.60 1.33 
TOPAL COGE 5.52.20 18.47 26.38 18.75 18,21 235.29 
TOTAL VALUR .:.i.. 19.21 27.44 18.65 17.89 24.86 





Cutting margin ....+$ .74 +$1.06 —$ .10 —$ 14 —$ 32 —$ .43 
Margin last week ..+ 1.26 + 180 + .55 + .75 + 15 + .21 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 





Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
Mar. 5 Mar. 5 Mar. 5 
FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipper style) (Shipper style) 
80-120 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3. None quoted None quoted None quoted 
120-170 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3.$31.00@33.50 None quoted $28.50@30.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS, No. 1: 
LOINS: 

S36 “Wk esis ceases 43.00@48.00 $48.00@ 52.00 46.00@50.00 
BO-ES Us) nc cond cece 43.00@48.00 48.00@52.00 46.00@50.00 
EEO, TA 2o58ve0s.0aen 43.00@ 48.00 44.00@48.00 46.00@50.00 

PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 

4-8 Ibs. .........-.. 30.00@34.00 32.00@36.00 32.00@34.00 
HAMS, Skinned: 

Bete Be ene eekeees 48.00@52.00 52.00@ 56.00 48.00@52. 
NG1G0 Wigan chewwace 47.00@51.00 52.00@56.00 48.00@51.00 
BACON ‘Dry’ Cure, No. 1: 

BW . cone eran 45.00@52.00 52.00@56.00 47.00@51.00 

Se NL, ate vn wnnees 45.00@51.00 48.00@52.00 44.00@48.00 
Ripe Rop, Mae. as rere. crqraeeec ss 44.00@50.00 46.00@50.00 42.00@46.00 
LARD, Refined: 

2-I, COREG 6c cncvecex 19.00@21.00 22.00@ 23.00 17.00@20.00 

50-lb. cartons & cans... 18.00@20.75 20.00@ 22.00 None quoted 
PPIGNGOS > <Cidiesis commana 17.00@ 20.25 18.00@20.00 15.00@19.00 





N.Y. FRESH PORK CUTS PHILA. FRESH PORK 





Mareh 5, 1957 March 5, 1957 
City WESTERN DRESSED 
Box lots PORK CUTS—U.S. No. 1-3, 1b. 

Hams, sknd., 10/14. ae 1.00@48.00 Reg. loins, trmd., 8/12. | 40@43 
Pork loins, 8/12 . 43.00@47.00 Reg, loins, trmd., 12/16.. 40@43 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 42.00@46.00 Butts, Boston, 4/8 ..... . 34@36 
Boston butts, 4 ie Bt. eeee. 00 Spareribs, 3/down ..... - 40@42 
Regular picnics, 4/8.. 27.00@29.00 é 2 cae 
Spareribs, 3/down .... 41 00@45.00 : LOC a DRESSED 
Pork trim., regular .. 27.00 oe jae P 2 wedatues e ies 
ork tri spec. 80% 9.0 x 8. 12/16 .....0 ee 5 
Pork trim., spec. 80% 39.00 Heliigas A04or ** Se@ae 
(1.e.1, prices cwt.) Western Spareribs, 3/down ....... -- 40@44 
Pork loins, 8/12 .... 40.00@45.00 Skinned hams, 10/12 ...... 48@50 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 39.00@44.00 Skinned hams, 12/14 ...... 45@48 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 45.00@48.00 VRCRIOS A CGIG” céianausicek ea - 27@30 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... 34.00@38.00 Soston Butts, 4/8 ....... +. 35@39 
Pienics, 4/8 ...... .. 26.00@29.00 





Spareribs, 3/down ... 38.00@42.00 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 
N.Y. DRESSED HOGS 


The hog-corn ratio based 


(1.e.1. prices) > =r c 

(Heads on, leaf fat in) on barrows and gilts at Chi- 

50 to 75 Ie. .....- $28.35@31.25 cago for the week ended 
fo SB. eee eee . 

100 to 125 Ibs. ...... 28.25@31. Mar. 2, 1957 was 13.4, 








125 to 150 Ibs. ...... 28.25@31.25 the U. S. Department of 
CHGO. WHOLESALE Agriculture has _ reported. 


SMOKED MEATS This ratio compared with 
Mareh 5, 1957 ati 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs, (Av.) the 13.1 ratio for the pre- 


WER IOG oiacics cosa eascne vex 49 -eding week an os 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., cedi 5 veek a d 9.6 a 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..... 50 vear ago. These ratios were 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 7 ai . 
WEADOCU I cdo co c's a waiania Xs 48 calculated on the basis of 


Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs. 





ready-to-eat, wrapped ..... No. 3 yellow corn selling at 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisk ra ¢ 7 o¢ P OAR 
off. 8/10 Ibs., wrapped ... 43 $1.264, $1.228, and $1.245 
SA Sage pet bu ding the three 


Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1 Ib. heat_ 


ct a a periods, respectively. 
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| (  There’s No Gamble 


When you order from 


ALLIED 
‘ITYEARS 
“KNOW HOW”, “QUALITY” 


ARE PACKED INTO EVERY 
ORDER WE SHIP YOU. 





IF YOU WANT A "SURE THING" 
ORDER QUALITY-CHECKED STOCKINETTES 
AND E-Z FIT BEEF SHROUDS FROM — 


ALTILD d's’ Moines. 1OWA 














Carlots Barrel Lots 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 
OFFAL 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 

























Especially 
made for 
coloring 


sausage 
casings 


WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. 
2526 Baldwin Street + St.Louis 6, Mo. 
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GEO. S. HESS -_ R. Q. (PETE) LINE 


INDIANAPOLIS HOG MARKET 


HESS-LINE CO. 


HOG ORDER BUYERS 
ON COMMISSION ONLY. 





Telephone Phone us for market informa- 


| 

| tion and quotations for hogs 
MELROSE | bought especially for you— 

| 

| 


weighed straight from seller 
71-3085 


to you. 











USE THIS STRAIGHT COMMISSION BUYING 
FOR SATISFACTION—ECONOMY—RESULTS. 


HESS-LINE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
THE HOME OF MEAT TYPE—TOP QUALITY—HIGH YIELDING HOGS. 


“CHIP ICE”’ 


We lease and sell Ice Making Machinery to pro- 
duce Chip Ice for processing operations for Car 
Icing — Poultry — Meats — Sea Food — Vege- 
tables and the Fruit Packing Industries. Capacities 
2 to 50 tons per unit. 








Write or wire tor representative to call—no obligation. 


CHIP ICE CORPORATION 


1842 W. 59th S#. Phone HEmlock 4-0500 
CHICAGO, 36, ILL. 


7 PAINT WITHOUT 
) REMOVING MEATS 


eg Now, you can paint in the same 

* room with exposed meat without fear. 
* KOCH ODORLESS DAMP-PROOF 
s PAINTS have absolutely no fumes or 
— painty odors harmful to any food. No 
shut downs or meat removal neces- 
Sary .. . saves time and money. 


















Paints dry or damp walls—spreads 
easily at any temperature above 32F. 






\e ; Guaranteed ODORLESS and DAMP- 
ry | PROOF. Send today for your FREE 
> ae copy of the 100 page KOCH catalog. 


Contains over 2200 items of equip- 
ment and supplies for the meat in- 
dustry. 


ES 3 mS sae = 
Equipment and Supplies 
for the Meat Industry 


2518 Holmes Street ¢ Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


Wednesday, Mar. 6, 1957 
+BLOOD 


unit of ammonia 


Unground, per 


bulk 6.00n 


#DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 
unground, 


Wet rendered, loose: 





Low test 6.00n 
Med. test . 6.00n 
High test . . 6.00n 
Liquid stic k. UTNE EN oh oS oa 86 os tac scan *2.00n 


+PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 


50% meat, bone seraps, bagged.$ 65.00@ 7 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 62.50@ 
55% 





77.5 

v 5.00@ 80.00 
. 72.50@ 77.50 
115 ‘0a 120.00 


60% 





60° age, 
80% blood meal, bagge d 
Steam bone meal, bagged 
(Specially prepared) 
60% steam bone meal, 


85.00 
70.00 


bagged ... 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground, 
per unit ammonia .............- *4.50@5.00 
Hoof meal, 75.00@5.25n 


+DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
WOP WHEE PROC ao csiseccgce 1.20@1.25 


Low test, 


Mee. test, per Whit Pret. ...-... 65603 1.15@1.20 
High test, Der Unit prot. .. 0.6 ccs 1.10@1.15 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 

Cwt. 
Calf trimmings, limed (glue) ..... 1.25@ 1.35 
Hide trims., green salted (glue) .... 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles, 
(gelatine, glue), per ton ........55.00@57.00 


Pig skin scraps (gelatine) 7.50@ 8.00 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 











A fair trade came about late last 
week in inedible tallows and greases, 
and mostly at steady prices. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow traded at 7c, and 
special tallow and B-white grease at 
6'2@ 6%sc, all c.a.f. Chicago, the latter 
two prices depending on favorable 
freight points. Several tanks of origi- 
nal fancy tallow changed hands at 
8c, c.a.f. New York. A few tanks of 
vellow grease traded at 6c, c.a.t. 
Chicago. 

On Monday of the new week, edi- 
ble tallow was available at 11%c, 
f.o.b. River points, and at 12Mc, c.a.f. 
Chicago, with reports of trading at 
that basis. The inedible tallow and 
grease market showed no change from 
late last week, with inquiry basis 
at last trading levels. 


duction, sold at 7%c, delivered New 
York. Choice white grease, all hog, 
was still bid at 8%4c, same delivery 
point, but held %c higher. Several 
tanks of special tallow sold at 64@ 
6°sc, delivered Chicago. Yellow grease 
was bid at 6c, ca. Chicago, and 
at 64@6%c, c.a.f. East. Some prod- 
uct reportedly traded at 7c, c.a.f. 
New York, but confirmation was lack- 
ing. Traders talked c.a.f. Chi- 
cago on the choice white grease, not 
all hog. Edible tallow sold at 12%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago, several tanks involved. 

Several tanks of choice white 
sa all hog, sold at midweek for 
834c, delivered East. Bleachable fancy 
tallow regular production, was held 
at 8c, c.a.f. East, with bids at 7%c. 
No significant change was reported 
in the Midwest. Steady identical bids 
were in the market, with offerings 
still light. Edible tallow was available 
at 12%c, Chicago, and at 11%, f.o.b. 
River points. 


Tec, 


ANIMAL HAIR Tuesday’s action was only fair, with TALLOWS: Wednesday’s Quota- 

Winter coil dried, per ton ........ *90.00@95.00 . . ~ id , a 
Summer coil dried, per ton ....... 742.50@45.00 ste ady to fractionally higher prices tions: edible F tallow, 1l%e, f.o.b. 
Cattle switches, per piece ....... 73%4@5% paid. Several tanks of bleachable River and 12%c, Chicago basis; origi- 
Winter processed (Nov.-March) q 1, ; 1 73 

Ps eRe hy Saori nee #1844n fancy tallow sold at 7@7c, c.a.f. nal fancy tallow, 744@7%se; bleach- 
s > sessed (April-Oct. Ps P i “4 ° 
rd ee es sn Chicago, specifications _ considered. able fancy tallow, 7@7%sc; prime 
eich chika: MON: acelin accel Bleachable fancy tallow, regular pro- tallow, 6%4c; special tallow, 64@ 








DARLING 











WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEMS MAY BE, 


& COMPANY 


Daily Pick-up Service Provided by Fleet of Trucks from Six Strategically Located Plants 


CHICAGO » BUFFALO * DETROIT ® CLEVELAND 
4201 So. Ashland © P.O. Box #5 © P.O. Box 7329 © P.O. Box 2218 
Chicago 9. © Station "A" @ MAIN POST OFFICE ® Brooklyn Station 

IHlinois e@ Buffalo 6, New York @ Dearborn, Michigan @ Cleveland 9, Chio 
Phone: YArds 7-3000 ® 


Phone: Flimore 0655 ®@ Phone: WArwick 8-7400 © Phone: ONtario 1-9000 © Phone: VAlley 1-2726 © Phone: Waucoma 500 
OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 


| SPEND MY TIME 
PRODUCING AND 
SELLING MEAT 


For | know | can rely on Darling & Company 
because of their proven: 


SERVICE 

RELIABILITY 

ASSISTANCE 

& QUALIFIED EXPERIENCE 


CALL: 





CINCINNATI * ALPHA, IA. 
Lockland Station © P.O. Box 500 
Cincinnati 15, @ Alpha, lowa 

Ohio * 
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65sc: No. 1 tallow, 
tallow, 5%4c. 
GREASES: 


tions: 


6c, and No. 2 
Wednesday s quota- 
choice white grease, not all 
hog, 7!2c; B-white grease 612@6%sc; 
yellow grease, 6c 
and brown grease, 544c. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was quoted at 8%4c, 
c.a.f. East. 


Ener eer | ae 
house grease, 5c, 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, Mar. 6, 1957 

Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 

day at $4.75@$5 per unit of am- 

monia, Low test wet rendered tank- 

age was listed at $4.75@$5 per unit 

of ammonia and dry rendered tankage 
was priced at $1.05. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAR. 1, 1957 








Prev 

Open High Low Close close 
Mar. . 15.81b 16.05 16.00 16.09b 15.85b 
May . 16, 13b 16.30 16.20 16.28 16.14 
July 16.30 16.20 16.29 16.12 
Sept. 16.07 16.01 16.07 15.88 
Oct. 15.84 15.84 65 
Dec. 15.72 15.60 49) 
Jan .49n 
Mar. .44b 
re 43b 

Sales: 154 lots, 

MONDAY, 
Mar. .... 16.07 16.¢ 
May .... 16.32b 16. 
July . 16.33 16. 
Sept. . 16.08b 16.5 
Oct. .... 15.82b ee 
Dee. .... 15.68b 15.86 1 
Jan. . 15.68n : 1 
Mar . 15.60n 15 é 5. 1 
May bats 5 one 15.70n = 15.55b 


Sales: 365 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAR. 5, 1957 








Mar. .... 16.16b 16.23 16.22b 16.28 
May . 16.38 16.47 16.44 16.43 
July . 16.40 16.50 16.47 16.44 
Sept. D 16.29 

Oct. 15.93 

Dec. 15.84 

Jan. ee ee 

Mar. 15.78 15.68 

a 15.70 15.60 





Sales: 299 lots, 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 6, 1957 






Mar. ... 16.05 16.17 16.05 16.17 16.22b 
May : 16. 30b 16.40 16.34 16.35 16.44 
July 16.37 3.47 
Sept. 16.17 

Oct. a '- 15.86 

Dec. ie 70b 15.80 15.78 

Jan. .- 15.70n 

Mar. .... 15.65b J 

May 15.60b 


Sales: 212 lots. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, Mar. 6, 1957 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 
Valley Kampen iat at 1 
Southeast es 1 
ERI a Se iin tae ly co xe. eta 1 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills Ke 1 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Decatur . 1 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills iets 1 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast 1 
Cottonseed foots: 
Midwest and West Coast bsiuceoien @ 2} 
East ne cane @ 2} 


OLEOMARGARINE 

Wednesday, Mar, 6, 1957 
White domestic vegetable 28 
ee Es eee re Wisner soe 
Milk ehurned pastry ........... ee ee | 
Water churned pastry Reise 


OLEO OILS 


Wednesday, Mar. 6, 1957 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels)... 13 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ....... ...18 @I18 
Prime oleo oil (drums) AT%@I1T 


n—nominal. a—asked, b—bid. pd—paid 


4 
4 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Packer hides mostly steady, although 
some sellers out for higher prices— 
Higher asking prices on small packer 
selections meet with buyer seltaheie 
—Calf and kipskin market about 
teady, with trading light—Sheepskins 
about steady with last week, but con- 

siderably below last year. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: The big packer 
hide market opened slow this week. 
Most sources quoted prices about 
steady. Some sellers sought 42c higher 
prices for a number of selections, but 
most buvers were not interested. The 
only trading reported Monday was 
a direct sale for export. Active trading 
developed Tuesday with prices steady 
to ‘ec higher, with dealers reported 
to be the leading buyers, Heavy 
cows sold at 10c, up Mc from last 
week. Branded cows and branded 
steers sold steady. St. Paul heavy 
steer hides sold at 9'2c, up tec, and 
northern light cows brought 15c, also 
'sc higher. Inquiry late midweek 
showed improvement but no sales 
were reported as some sellers antici- 
pated upward price adjustments. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The small packer and 
country hide market was quiet. Some 
asking prices are slightly higher, but 
met resistance from the buvers. Se- 
lections averaging 60 Ibs. and heavier 
were quoted at 8!c, nominal in the 
absence of sufficient number of ac- 
tual sales. Similar kinds last year 
about this time were listed at around 
11@11%ec, also nominal. 

CALFSKINS AND SHEEPSKINS: 
There was continued interest in calf- 
skins at established prices, but offer- 
ings have not been available in any 
volume. Late Monday, big packers 
sold Chicago-Winona heavy and light 
calfskins at 47%2c and 37'2c, respec- 
tively, steady quotations. 

SHEEPSKINS: Good 


No. 1 shearlings, 





interest on 
but offerings were 
light. The market was considered 
fully steadv. Midwestern No. 1 shear- 
lings sold at 2.00@2.30. No. 2 shear- 





Tallow, Grease Exports 

Shippers’ export declarations proc- 
essed by the Bureau of the Census 
for the week ended March 1 in- 
dicated United States exports of tal- 
low at 37,615,259 Ibs. Exports of 
grease from the U. S. for the period 
was reported at 2,927,998 Ibs. 


lings brought 1.50@1.75 
3’s,.65@75c. No, 
vear for the 
were listed 


and No, 
1 shearlings last 
corresponding _ period 
2.85@3.00. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Cor. Week 


Mar. 6, 1957 1956 

Let. native steers .... 144%n 16n 
Hvy. nat. steers ..... 9 @ 9% 10% 
Ex. lIgt. nat. steers .. 18n rer 
Butt-brand. steers .... 8 9% 
Colorado steers ....... 7% 
Hvy. Texas steers as 8 9a 
Light Texas steers ... 2) 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers.. 15n 
Heavy native cows ... 10 11 aun 
Light nat. cows ...... 15 @16 16% @1in 
3randed cows ........ 81w%@ 9% 11 @12n 
Native DOS oss ivsc ces 7 @ 8n 10 @lin 
stranded bulls ........ in 9 @10n 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 ...45 @47% 50 @52% 

10 lbs./down ....... 37% 474, 
Kips, Nor., nat., 15/25. 31n 35 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and over . 8%n 11 @11%n 





Se Es “nichuteariecce ch! @ll%jn 13 @13% 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ....28 @29 37 @39n 
Kipskins, all wts. ....21 @22 25 @27n 
SHEEPSKINS 


Packer shearlings: 
AO, 


2.85@3.00n 


Dry Pe Le uiteeds.. 28n 26n 
Horsehides, untrim. .. 9.00 8.50@9.00n 
Horsehides, J 8.00 <:6.00 eee 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAR. 1, 1957 





Open High Low Close 
Apr. 11.60b eieunta 11.50b- 55a 
July - 12.13b 12.10 12.05 
Oct .12.60b 12.50 12.46b- 55a 
Jan, ... 12.90b 12.78b- 95a 
Apr. ... 13.15b 13.09b- Ba 
July ... 18.35b 13.34b- 50a 


Sales: 17 lots. 


ror MAR. 4, 1957 





Apr, ... 4255 11.57 11.57 11.26b- 50a 
July ... 11. 90b sausin 11.81b-12.00a 
Oct, 35 12.23b- 46a 
Jan, 12.54b- 80a 
Apr. ‘ 5 12.86b-13.10a 
SOLS: sa 13. 15b 13.06b 


Sales: 11 lots. 
TUESDAY, MAR. 5, 1957 





Apr. 11.40 11.40 11.35b- 45a 
July 11.90 11.90 11.85b- 95a 
Oct. sees wee 12.25b- 45a 
Jan k saws 7 ee 12.56b- Tia 
CT eae te aes eee 12.87b-13. 0a 
ne aie seis 13.05b- 30a 


Sales: 11 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, MAR. 6, 1957 





ADE. ... 2k 30b mahi Seraee 11.30b- 46a 
July 1 11.90 11.90 11.85b- 5ba 
Oct. 12.32 12.32 12.27 - 45a 
Jan, “Vy ated 12: 60b- Tia 
At: 623 12.95 12.95 12.90b-13.05a 
July ... 13.00b srctais Sean 13.10b- 25a 
Sales: five lots. 
THURSDAY, MAR. 7, = 
Apr. 11.30 11.30 1.25b- 38a 
July 11.82b 11.80 i 75b- 85a 
Oct. eee ee 12.17b- 308 
Jan, 12.47b- 62a 
Apr. 12.77b- 958 
July 12.95b-13.508 





Sales: eight lots. 


U. S. Wool Output Down 


Wool production, shorn and 
pulled, in the United States in 1956 
totaled 272,000,000 Ibs., a shade ut 
der the previous year’s output of 276; 
000,000 Ibs. Of last year’s volume, 
232,000,000 Ibs. were shorn and 40; 
000,000 Ibs. were pulled. The amoutt 
shorn in 1955 was 234,000,000 Ibs. 
against 42,000,000 Ibs. pulled. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Canadian Cattle Count Up; 
Look To Industry Expansion 
The cattle population in Canada 
increased moderately last year to 9,- 
800,000 head on farms December 1, 


1956. However, this was below the 
all-time high of 10,300,000 on De- 
cember 1944. Sheep numbers have 


changed little during the past three 
vears. Hog numbers in December 
were 7 per cent less than a vear ear- 
lier, but the largest since 1945. 

Continued increases in numbers of 
beef breeding cattle and prospects 
for an increase in the 1957 spring pig 
crop point to a further expé ansion in 
the Canadian livestock industry. Ris- 
ing meat production since 1951 has 
been accompanied by a steady in- 
crease in demand for meat. As a con- 
sequence, meat-animal producers have 
received favorable prices. 

Livestock on farms in Canada on 
December 1, 1952-56 in 000’s_ is 


listed as follows: 





Cattle Sheep 
1952 = .. 8,906 1,105 
1953 Siders eed ee 1,161 
1974 - é se) Seas 1,183 
1955 Perr 1,181 
1956 ssieaale ania eee 1,172 





STOCKER-FEEDER MOVEMENT 

Stocker and feeder livestock re- 

ceived nine Corn Belt states in 
January 1957-56 compared: 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


-January— 
57 956 





Public stockyards 129,041 
Direct 120,121 

Totals 249,162 
Years, 4,404,908 
Direct 108,026 
Public stocky 52,140 

Totals 160,166 
wears... THGCGS ok ccc sccsst 3.17 3.5 520 2,748,707 


‘Data in this report were obtained from state 
veterinarians. Under ‘‘Public stockyards’ are 
included stockers and feeders bought at stock- 
yard markets. Under ‘‘Direct’’ are included 
stock coming from points other than 
stockyards, some of which are inspected and fed 
at public stockyards en route. 


public 


Cattle, Hog, Sheep Costs to 
Packers in Jan. Above 1956 

Packers operating under federal in- 
spection in January found cattle, 
hogs and sheep prices higher than 
a vear earlier, while calves averaged 
slightly lower in price. 

Average cost of cattle for the 
month at $16.13 was 3 per cent high- 
er than in 1956, calves at $16.75 cost 
1 per cent less than in 1955, hogs at 
$17.52 had 156 per cent of the 1955 
value and sheep and lambs averaging 
$18.70 cost 3 per cent more than in 


January 1956. 

The 1,851,000 cattle, 657,000 
calves, 5,655,000 hogs and 1,333,000 
sheep and lambs slaughtered in Jan- 
uarv had dressed yields of: 

Jan. 1957 Jan. 1956 
1,000 1,000 
lbs, lbs. 
seef 1,033,574 964,114 
WORE cuca eanseclecwie<s 0s 78,124 
Pork (carcass wt.) -1,022,600 
Lamb and mutton ...... 64,751 
AGL Ee a 2,199,048 
Pork, excl. lard ........ 754,416 
Lard production ....... 196.353 
Rendered pork fat ..... 9,605 





Average live 
were as follows: 


weights in January 


Jan. 1957 Jan. 1956 
lbs. Ss. 
AML cattle «..3..<. 1,011.3 1,020.4 
BIGERGe SC oukacecererses 1,044.9 1,056.9 
Hetierss 2.6.0. sa wecce, ee 897.7 
Cows! 





Calves 





Hogs 237.8 
Steers and lambs ...... 100.2 100.5 
Dressed yields per 100 lbs. live 
weight for Jan. 1957-56 were: 
Jan. 1957 Jan. 1956 
Per Cent P er c ent 
OCC ety tg een a 55.4 5D, 
CREROS sich cannes Ceadud 56.0 
PEGG <6. cack ac-crewieas eas 76.5 
Sheep and lambs ries 48.6 
Lard, per ewt., Ibs. .... 14.7 
Lard per hog, Ibs. .... 34.8 





Average dressed weights of live- 
stock compared as follows (lbs.): 


Jan. 1957 Jan. 1956 
GMNNIG: ee ncereearek unc 160.3 570.4 
COICGN © Siac ccesue end << LS 118.4 
Rc rg 2 ane pecte starai ales 181.2 181.2 
Sheep and lambs ...... 47.8 48.3 


1Included in cattle. 


2Subtract 7.0 to get packer style average. 


lowan’s 12.3 Pigs Per Litter 
New Record; Wins Him Title 


An lowa hog producer has report- 
ed a record-breaking 12.3 pigs per 
litter last year. The swine producer, 
one of 25 awarded the Master Swine 
Producer title last year, was Marvin 
Hirsh, of Storm Lake. Hirsh had 15 
sows which farrowed a total of 203 
pigs of which he weaned 187 and 
raised 183 to market weight, accord- 
ing to lowa State College. 

The 25 master swine producers for 
1956 averaged 11.3 pigs farrowed per 
sow, 9.95 weaned per litter and 9.87 
per litter raised to market weight. 

The selection as master hog pro- 
ducer was based on the consistency 
of the farmer as a hog producer, the 
size of his enterprise in hogs, the 
number of pigs raised to market 
weight per sow, the average daily 
gain and the overall quality of his 
market hog production program. 


Armour Announces New Drug 
For Pig Anemia Treatment 


Between one and two pigs out of 


every 12 may be saved by new 
anemia preventative and_ treatment 
which has been tested by Armour 


Veterinary Laboratories, officials have 
announced. Called Armidexan, the 
product will be sold to swine pro- 
ducers through their regular veteri- 
nary services. 

Armidexan is given with a hypo- 
dermic needle, a_ radical departure 
from the oral procedures in current 
use. A 2 c. c. dose of Armidexan, 
injected intramuscularly, will carry 
pigs through the early weeks of the 
suckling period, when anemia and 
associated ailments take a heavy toll 
in dead or retarded shoats. 








The most complete 
Over 100 sizes, 


less Steel. 
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line available. 
10 different shapes. 
All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stain- 
Ask for booklet “The Mod- 
ern Method", listing ail and containing 
valuable ham boiling hints. 


HAM BOILER corPORATION 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, PORT CHESTER, N. Y- 
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Have you tried: 


KENNETT- MURRAY 
Livestock Buying 


Service? 
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PACKERS' 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, March 2 1957, as 
reported to The National Provi- 
sioner: 

CHICAGO 

Armour, 11,325 hogs: Shippers, 
7.910 hogs: and Others, 18.645 hogs 

Totals 3,181 cattle. 978 calves, 


37.880 hogs and 2,753 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
1 








Armour... 3,061 243 «1,091 
Swift .. 3,175 3,218 2,398 
Wilson . 1,570 coe Ste 

Butchers, 5,202 150) 1,584 an 
Others. 787 --- 3,217 1,602 


Totals .13,795 1,226 15,984 5,091 


OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armeur ... 6,688 7,071 3,814 
Cudahy ... 3,917 5.983 2515 
Swart ...:. B,@4l 7444 2,908 
Wilson ... 3,109 5,962 628 


Am. Stores 599 


Cornhusker. 795 
O'Neill... 995 
B.C. .. 2,101 
Neb. 3eef. 724 
Gr. Omaha. 862 
Rothschild... 1,434 
ee 1,174 
Kingan ... 1,076 
Omaha... 542 
Union ... 939 ne 
Others ... 890 6,447 
Totals 29,886 32,907 9,865 


E, ST, LOUIS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 2,904 458 12,741 1,641 


Swift .. 3.345 1,014 22,234 1,845 
Hunter . 1,302 ‘<a 8.116 sere 
Heil pans ‘eee 
Krey . sey ... 13,163 


Totals. 7,551 1,472 57,995 3,486 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift 2,92: 228 11,474 4,276 


248 7,458 1,931 
2,993 701 


Armour... ¢ 
Others 





Totals*10,789 476 21,925 6,908 

*Do not include 319 cattle, 91 
calves, 9,283 hogs and 3,292 sheep 
direct to packers. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 4,534 9 6,332 1,186 
3.C. Dr. 

Beef . 3,310 . ens one 
Swift .. 3,834 .. 5,055 2,090 
Butchers 977 ae aie ois 
Others . 6,897 10 15,097 297 

Totals .19,552 29 26,484 3.578 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy. 29 236 2.936 esis 











Dunn ; 
Sunflower 64 
Dold ... 130 742 
Excel .. 789 
Kansas . 502 ‘ : ios 
Armour.. 52 : is 674 
Swift .. bsate 4 cae ooo 
Others 64 361 

Tote ‘ls. d 236 3,742 2,131 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour... 1,041 74 1,460 5387 
Wilson . 1,311 117 1,206 862 
Others . 2,490 243 1,032 


Totals* “4.842 “434 3.798 1,399 

*Do not include 1,476 cattle, 287 
calves, 9,540 hogs and 3,025 sheep 
direct to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 232 7 
Swift .. 222 1 
Wilson . 26 
Atlas .. 701 


Com’! .. 680 
Gr. West. 497 


Goldring. 444 13 

Ideal .. 454 F 

Acme .. $48 ss 
United 335 oe 342 
Survall .. 272 . 4 
Coast ... 197 ee 45, 
Rosen ... 56 184 aN 
Others . 1,847 176 430 


Totals. 6,311 381 817 
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DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 570 ee oss Genet 


Swift .. 1,749 84 4,140 6,626 
Cudahy... 1,131 92 5,975 624 
Wilson . 651 at cos see 
Others . 7,659 96 2.945 3.664 


Totals.11,760 272 13,060 16, 941 


CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Gall... pubes nee Sinus 219 
Schlachter 165 17 to p38 
Others . 3,972 1,015 15,4938 281 
Totals. 1,062 15,493 500 

. PAUL 
» Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour,.. 5 5» $8,675 16,798 4,398 


Partusch 
Rifkin 
Superior. * 





Swift .. 3,291 24,562 3,415 
Others . 2) 406 4,691 16,049 1,763 
Totals.18,777 11 O57: nT 400 9.576 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour.. 1,071 889 1,213 
Swift .. 1,099 522 1,299 
meorrell. 671 9 — 
|< ar 260 ‘os 109 
id nthal 181 21 — 


Totals. 3.282 1.441 2.621 7.204 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASERS 








Week . Same 
ended Prey. 
Mar. 2 week 
Cattle 157,655 156,068 
Hogs .....290,065 222.963 37 
Sheep . 69,427 70,017 84, 406 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, March 6— 
Prices on hogs at the ten 
concentration vards in Iowa 
and Minnesota were quoted 
by the USDA as follows: 


Barrows, gilts, U.S. No. 








120-180 lbs. ........$1% 

180-240 Ibs. ........ 15.35 
240-270 Ibs. ....... 15.45@16.65 
270-330 Ibs. ........ 14.85@15.95 


Sows, U.S. No. 1-3: 
270-330 Ibs. ........ 15.10@15.90 
330-400 Ibs. ..... 14.60@15.40 
400/550 Ibs. 2.2.0... 13.35@14.90 
Corn Belt hog receipts 
were reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 

Feb, 28 55.000 59,500 

Mar. 1 ... 41,008 21,000 

Mar. 2 ... 29000 31,500 

Mar. 4 . 85,000 73,000 

Mar. 5 ... 68,000 19,000 

Mar. 6 ... 60,000 80,500 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Wednesday, 
Mar. 6 were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $20.00@21.00 
Steers, 2008 ..i.eccce 18.00@19.25 
Heifers, choice 


None quoted 
Heifers, good ...... 17.50@18.50 
Cows, util. & com’l. 11.50@13.50 
Cows, can, & cut... 10.00@12.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 13.50@15.00 
Sulls, good (beef).. None quoted 
VEALERS: 
Good & prime 2 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
120/160 Ibs. 
160/180 Ibs. 
180/200 Ibs. 
200/220 Ibs, 
220/240 Ibs. 
240/270 Ibs. 
270/300 Ibs, 
300/330 Ibs. ....... 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 
300/400 Ibs. ..... 
LAMBS: 
Gd. & ch. (wooled). 
Utility 





- 22.00@29.00 
15.00@ 20.00 








WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the wee 
ended Mar. 2, 1957 (totals compared) was reported by 
the U. S. Dep: urtment of Agriculture as follows: 


Sheep & 

Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 

Boston, New York City Area? ...... 14,164 10,605 66,365 38.851 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ............ 8,554 1,144 32,264 4,089 
‘i ‘leve., Detroit, Indpls. ......... 20,601 8,616 120,228 12/468 
Area 7,28 7,511 60,677 7,628 





103,176 16,38) 
3,439 = 108,723 149 
aes 62,036 13,317 
784 74,202 16,429 


St. Louis Areas* 
Sioux City-So. 
Omaha Area 
Kansas City 
Iowa-So,. Minnesota® 









1,760 : 
14,897 278,375 31,972 





Louisville, Evansville, Nashville 

Me smphis ER SSS eye Ore 9,901 6,781 57,610 3 
Georgia-Alabama Area® ............. 3,823 3,499 38,033 brs 
St. Jo’ph., Wichita, Okla. City ..... 17,993 2,527 50.645 12,161 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, ‘San Antonio |... 14,116 6,324 22,401 = 10,444 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ..... 16,952 892 16,210 26,039 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas? ..... 27,5 3,403 29.271 35,108 
na ene. Seattle, Spokane ......... 0: 394 14,614 4,263 

Grant. TOtslercaccatecscccacsw it 319,315 105,666 1,166,635  245'9% 

Totals same week 1956 ............ 315,053 107,906 1,482,732 268,613 


Tee Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City, ?Includes St. Paul, g 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
‘Includes St, Louis National Stockyards, E, St. Louis, Ill., and St, Louis 
Mo, ‘Includes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitehell, Madison, and Watertown, 
S. Dak. “Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Le 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and 
Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. “Includes 
Los Angeles, Vernon San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended February 23 compared 
with the same time 1956 was reported to the National 
Provisioner by the Canadian Department of Agriculture 


as follows: 
GOOD VEAL 





STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
UP to Good and Grade B! Good 

Stockyards 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 

1957 1956 1957 19% 56 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Toronto ..$18.50 $17.50 $27 2§ $33.01 $22.00 $22.24 $21.50 
Montreal ... 19.00 19.00 5.00 32.45 23.00 19.50 18.00 
Winnipeg ... 17.75 16.50 37°00 31.75 20.67 18.27 18.67 
Calgary .... 16.99 15.48 oo 28.75 20.63 18.54 18,08 
Edmonton .. 16.60 15.50 29.40 20.75 19.6 18,95 
Lethbridge . 16.75 1 28.50 20.25 18.75 17% 
Pr. Albert .. 16.00 15.75 30.00 18.00 . 16.60 
Moose Jaw.. 16.00 15.75 a 30.00 18.00 a 
Saskatoon .. 16.50 16.00 25.00 30.00 18.00 17.50 17.30 
Regina ‘60g OURO 15.85 22.00 30.00 18.50 17.75 Ee 
Vancouver .. .... Lael 19. 00 22.65 Pe 


*Canadian Government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant stock- 
vards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, 
Georgia; Dothan, Alabama and Jacksonville, Florida, dur- 
ing week ended March 1: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended March ©oooaiscccs ccsicas 2,728 959 19,465 
Week previous (five days) .......... 3,497 1,092 20,882 
Corresponding week last year ....... 4,008 637 20,599 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Wednesday, Mar. 
6 were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 


City on Wednesday, Mar. 6 
were as follows: 









CATTLE: Cwt. CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr....$20.00@21.50 Steers, ch. & pr..... 
Steers, good ....... 17.00@19.00 Steers, gd. & ch.... 17 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 17.00@19.75 Steers, stand. & gd.. 
Cows, util. & com’l. 11.25@13.00 Heifers, choice | 
Cows, ean. & cut... 9.00@11.50 Heifers, good ...... 1 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 13.50@14.50 Cows, util. & com’l. 11. 

‘ cai Cows, can. & cut... 1 

VEALERS: . ’ 

$s, ¢ L « 
Good & choice ..... 19.00@ 23.00  rulle’ Sued & com'l. oe 


‘alves - ; g 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 16.00@18.00 HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 








HOGS, U.S. No, 1-3: 180/200 Ibs. ..... -. 16.50@17.5 
180/200 Ibe. <5....% 16.50@17.25 200/220 Ibs. ..... .. 16.75@17.8 
200/290 Ws. ....... 16.50@17.50 220/240 lbs. ....... 16.75@11.2 
220/240 Ibs. . 16.50@17.40 240/270 lbs. ....... 16.25@17.0 
SOPOT onion 16.25@17.00 270/300 lbs. .. . 16.00@16.50 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 

270/360 Ibs. ..... 15.00@15.75 270/360 lbs. ..... 15.75@16.% 

LAMBS: LAMBS: 


Good & prime . 20.00@21.75 


: Good & ch. (wooled) 21.00@22.0 
Springers, ch. & pr.. 21.00 only 


Springers; choice .. 22.00 only 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 
cial reports to THE NATION- 


AL P PROV ISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 





13 centers for the week ended 
March 2, 1957, compared: 
CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
Mar.2 week 1956 
agot 23,181 24,040 25.119 
— re ity 16,598 15,915 
Omaha*i ... 3, 672 
. St. Louist 8,426 .765 
Josepht 10,403 10,654 
Sioux City? 11,931 12,412 
Wichita*t .- 3,965 4,433 
New York & . 
Jer. cityt 14,164 11,942 13.776 
Okla City.* 7,039 6,428 9,641 
Cincinnati§.. 4,100 4,822 4,72 
Denvert . 11,986 
St. Pauli .. 16,371 
Milwaukeet.. 5,683 





158,508 174,328 


Totals . 164,605 





icagot ... 2 23,971 44,122 
oe oly. 494 13.169 
Omaha*t ... 5 3 566 69,424 
B. St. Louist 43,373 45.340 
St. Josepht.. * 20,592 43,249 
Sioux Cityt. 19, 207 15,242 29.155 
Wichita*t .. 9.421 8,731 15,015 
New York & 

Jer, City? 66,365 55,992 63.346 
Okla, City*t 13,338 851 23,133 
Cincinnati§.. 2 
Denvert 
St. Pault 





Milwaukeef.. 4,888 4,242 








287,323 452,362 


Totals 364,307 
SHEEP 
Chicagot ... 2,758 5,915 3,016 
Kan. Cityt. 5,091 3,675 5,282 
Omaha*t . B! 917 
E. St. Louist 4 2 


St. Jesepht. . 
Sioux Cityt. 


























Wichita*t 
New York & 

Jer. City? § 35,076 47.57% 
Okla, City*t 3,306 5.923 
Cincinnati§. . 221 
Denvert 23, oar 19,129 
St. Pault 5.271 6.974 
Milwaukeet. . 1,742 880 

Totals 106, 858 109,401 110,946 

*Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, 
including directs. 

#Stockyards sales for local 
slaughter. §Stockyards receipts for 
local slaughter, including directs. 

Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada _ for 
week ended Feb. 23: 

CATTLE 
Week Same 
ended week 
Feb. 23 1956 
Western Canada.. 17,020 14,162 
Eastern Canada.. 16,489 16,152 
2 | | a re 83,509 30,314 
HOGS 
Western Canada... 42,915 45,616 
Eastern Canada.. 57,789 65,313 

ER: Shank eae 100,704 110,929 
All hog carcasses 

Sraged ww. 109,467 120,454 

SHEEP 
Western Canada... 3,091 3,664 
Eastern Canada.. 3,295 3,022 
Totals ........ 6,386 6,686 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock 
Jersey City and 41st st., 
New York market for week 
ended Mar. 2: 


=. 


Salable 
Total (incl, 

directs) .3,556 848 24,646 11,731 
Prev. wk.: 

Salable. 142 48 tee 
Total (incl. 

directs) .2.616 1,027 18,998 10,154 


— 


*Including hogs at 31st. St. 


Cattle Calves — Sheep 
147 4h 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
eago Union Stockyards for current 


and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Feb. 28. 5,383 265 16,794 2,341 
Mar, 1.. TiG 160 8,054 870 
Mar. 2. 7 10 1,867 4 
Mar. 4. ‘19, 187 311 8,791 4,096 
Mar. 5.. 8.000 800 15,500 2,500 
Mar. 6..16,000 200 13,000 2,900 
*Week so 

far ..43,187 811 34,291 9,496 
Wk. ago.41,049 891 27,076 6,448 
Yr. ago.40,714 1,120 38,990 6,156 
2 years 

ago .39,341 1,259 43,945 10,744 


*Including 267 cattle, 10,296 hogs 


and 1,470 sheep direct to packers. 
SHIPMENTS 

Feb. 28 . 2,448 oe ate 489 
Mar. 1.. 2,511 22 1,177 248 
Mar. 2. 90 nee 133 457 
Mar. 4.. 6,602 1,773 710 
Mar. 5.. 4,000 2,000 500 
Mar. 6.. 7,000 600 800 


Week so 
far 

Wk. 

=e; ago. 16, 905 


-.- 4,373 2,010 
26 4,719 
52 6,060 2,431 





2 years 
ago ..14,029 136 2,936 3,219 
MARCH RECEIPTS 
1957 1956 
CMUGIG) Weve cies ss 43,970 29,012 
On NAS Pee 981 1,324 
ES  oeeng wee 44,212 50,667 
RGR vaso caceus 6,670 8,636 
MARCH SHIPMENTS 
1957 1956 
2: OG) Serpe aier 20,203 14,897 
PROM 5 che ny oie 5,683 9,184 
oe eae 2,715 2,906 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Wed., Mar. 6: 





Week Week 

ended ended 

Mar. 6 Feb. 27 

Packers’ purch. .. 35,190 24,523 
Shippers’ purch, 7,969 7,764 
Wotale vs edvenes 43,159 32,287 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Mar, 1, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 239,000 456,000 146,000 
Previous 
week 257,000 399,000 141,000 
Same wk. 
1956 288,000 612,000 175,000 
1957 to 
date 2,328,000 3,966,000 1,414,000 
1956 to 
date 2,500,000 5,329,000 1,453,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacifie Coast 


markets, week ended Feb. 28: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang.. 6,100 600 950 


N. P’tland ‘= 275 1,200 1, 400 
San Fran. 360 70 900 160 
LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Wednesday, Mar. 
6 were as follows: 

CATTLE: 
Steers, gd. 
Steers, good 
Heifers, gd. 


Cwt. 
& ch... .$19.00@20.00 
3.00@19.00 





. 17.00@19.00 


Cows, util. & com’l. 12.00@13.00 

Cows, can. & cut... 9.50@12.00 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.00@15.50 
VEALERS: 


Choice & prime .... 27.00@28.00 


Good & choice ..... 24.00@26.00 

Ut, & stand. ..... 16.00@23.00 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

i ge A ee 16.25@16.75 






200/220 Ibs. 
220/240 Ibs. 


@16.75 
nea ae 16.25@16.75 


240/270 lbs. ....... 16.00@16.50 
Sows, U.S. No. -1-3, 
180/300 Ibs. ..... 14.25@14.50 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 
309/400 Ibs. ..... 14.00@14.25 
LAMBS: 


Choice & prime 
Good & choice 


- 22.00@22.75 
. 20.00@22.00 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesdav, 
March 5, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 


Service, 


Livestock Division, 


St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-3: 

120-140 Ibs. .$13.75-15.00 
140-160 Ibs... 5-16.00 
160-189 Ibs... 15.75-17.00 
180-200 Ibs... 16.50-17.00 
200-220) Ibs... 16.50-17.10 
220-240 Ibs.. 16.25-17.10 
240-270 =Ibs.. 16.00-16.50 
270-300) Ibs.. 15.75-16.25 
300-330 lbs.. None qtd. 
330-360 Ibs.. None qtd. 






Medium: 

160-220 Ibs.. 15.25-16.00 
SOWS 

U.S. No. 1-3: 


Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 
rs 3. lbs. . 
330-360 Ibs... 
360-400 Ibs.. 
400-450 Ibs... 
450-550 Ibs... 
Boars & Stags, 

all wts. .. 10.50-12.00 





None qtd. 
None qtd. 


as follows: 


Kansas City Omaha 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


$14.50-16.00 $15.00-16. 00 $15.50-16.50 


15.75-17.25 
16.60-17.25 
16.60-17.25 
16.50-16.90 
16.25-16.65 
16.00-16.40 
None qtd. 


14.00-16.25 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
15.25-15.75 
15.09-15.50 
14.50-15.25 





10.00-12.00 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 


STEERS: 
Prime: 

700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 
Choice: 

700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 
1100-1300 Ibs... 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 
Good: 

700- 900 Ibs.. 17.75-19.50 
“900-1100 Ibs.. 17.50-19.50 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 17.25-19.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
21.00-22.50 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
19.00-21.25 
19.00-20.50 


Standard, 

all wts. .. 16.00-17.00 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 14.50-16.00 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
600- 800 Ibs.. None qtd. 
800-1000 Ibs.. None qtd. 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs.. 19.00-20.50 
800-1000 Ibs.. 19.00-20.50 
Good: 


500- 700 Ibs.. 
700- 800 Ibs.. 


17.00-18.50 
17.00-18.50 


Standard, 

all wts, . 15.00-16.50 
Utility, 

all wts. 13.00-15.00 
COWS: 
Commercial, 

all wts. .. 138.00-13.50 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 12.00-13.00 

Can, & cut. 

all wts. 8.50-11.50 
BULLS (Yrls. Excl.), All 
GOO xe sencs None qtd. 
Commercial . 14.00-15.50 
UGE ovine 14.00-15.00 
Cutter 2.6.3 10.00-13.50 


VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr.... 26.00-80.00 
Stand. & gd. 13.00-25.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. 
Ob. & ph... 
Stand, & 


13.00-17.00 
gd. 10.00-13.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. 
Ch. & pr.... 21.00-21.50 
Gd. & ch... : 19. 25-21.00 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) 
Ch. & pr.... 19.25-19.75 
Gas & cD. ccs Nese qtd. 
EWES (Shorn): 
Qd. & ch.... 
Cull & util.. 


7.50- 8.75 
5.00- 7.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
22.00-25.00 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
21.00-23.00 





19. 50-22. 00 
18.00-20.00 
18.00-20.00 
18.00-20.00 
15.50-17.50 


14.00-15.50 


None qtd. 
22.00-22.50 


None qtd. 
19.00-20.00 


16.00-18.50 
16.00-18.50 


15.00-17.00 


13.00-15.00 


13.00-14.00 
11.25-13.00 


10.00-12.00 
Weights: 
None qtd. 
15.50-16.50 
14.50-15.50 
11.00-14.00 


27.00-29.00 
14.00-24.00 


Down): 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


Down): 


21.75-22.65 
19.50-21.75 
(Shorn): 
19.25-19.75 
None qtd. 


9.00-10.00 
7.50- 9.00 


16.25-16.7 
16.50- 16.85 
16.50-16.85 
16.00-16.75 
15.75-16.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


14.50-15.75 


50 only 


ead fh oh fh hfe fd 
Olt Ht 


a oe C1 Ot 


-90-12.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


19.50-21.50 
19.50-21.50 
19.25-21.50 
19.00-21.00 





17.75-19.50 
17.75-19.50 
17.25-19.25 


15.50-17.75 
14.00-15.50 
None qtd. 

21.75 only 


19.00-20.50 
19.00-20.50 


17.50-19.00 
17.50-19.00 


14.50-16.00 


13.00-14.50 


13.00-13.50 
11.75-13.00 


10.00-12.00 


None qtd. 

14.00-14.75 
13.00-14.00 
10.50-13.00 


23.00-25.00 
13.00-20.00 


18.00-20.00 
12.00-16.00 
21.25-22.00 
20.50-21.25 


19.00-19.50 
18.25-19.00 


7.00- 9.00 
4.50- 6.50 


16.50-17.25 
16.50-17.50 
16.50-17.25 
16.25-17.00 
16.00-16.75 
None qtd. 

None qtd. 


15.00-16.50 


None qtd. 
None pine 





15.25-15.75 
14.75- 15. 25 
14.75-15.25 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
22.00-22.25 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

19.50-21.50 
19.50-21.50 
19.50-20.50 
17.00-18.50 
17.00-18.50 
16.50-18.00 
15.50-17.00 
14.00-15.50 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 


18.50-20.00 
18.50-20.00 


16.50-18.00 
16.50-18.00 


14.00-16.00 


12.00-14.00 


12.50-13.50 
11.50-12.50 
10.00-11.50 


11.50 only 
14.00-15.00 
13.00-14.00 
11.00-13.00 


22.00-24.00 
15.00-20.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
21.25-22.00 
20.50-21.25 


19.00-19.50 
18.25-19.00 


.50- 8.50 
.50- 6.50 


| 


St. Paul 


None qtd. 
$15.75-16.25 
16. — 16.75 





1625.17.50 
16.00-17.50 
15.75-16.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


15.00-16.00 


5.50-15.75 
5.50-15.75 
5.50-15.75 
5.50-15.75 
5.25-15.50 
5.25-15.50 
4.50-15.25 





None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
20.00-21.50 
20.00-21.50 
19.50-21.00 
17.00-19,00 
16.50-19.00 
16.50-19.00 
14.00-16.00 
12.50-14.00 
None qtd. 
20.50 only 


18.00-20.00 
18.50-20.00 


16.00-18.00 
16.00-18.00 


14.00-16.50 


12.00-14.00 


12.50-13.00 
11.50-12.50 


9.00-11.00 


12.50-13.50 
12.5) 

14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.50 


24.00-27.00 
16.00-19.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
22.00-22.50 
21.00-22.00 


20.50-21.00 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
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Thousands of packers have at last found a way to offset 
today's rising operating costs. Through the instruction in 

LARD this book, you, too, can make more profits by adding 
PP SAUSAGE extra services for your customers. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING and PROCESSING shows you 
how to plan and build a modern slaughterhouse plant, 
— to — ~~ - ar pe — — to 

: slaughter and dress beef, veal and pork, how to skin and 
© THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. « CINCINNATI 14, OHIO care for hides, and how to render lard for best results. 
Gives 1,00! hints and suggestions for planning the 
slaughtering operation for greatest efficiency and safety 


LEADING PACKERS specify: AJR~-O-CHE K and details on how to work the plan. Contains hundreds of 


The casing valve with the formulas for sausage making. 
_ Internal fulerum lever 
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ae : ee THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron | city sales, State qualifications, age and availa 
Best references. : ae St., Chicago 10, Ill. ity. Salary commensurate with ability, W-78, THE 
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